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EARLY OKLAHOMA ARTISTS 
By O. B. Jacobson and Jeanne d’Ucel* 
INTRODUCTION 


The paintings and drawings of the first white artists that came 
to the country of what is now Oklahoma are very important his- 
torically and, in some eases, possess artistic value, providing us with 
the only visual information concerning the country and the people 
before the invention of the camera. It is not generally known that 
there were white artists in the Indian Territory early in the 19th 
Century: George Catlin in 1834, John Mix Stanley in 1843 and 
Heinrich Baldwin Mollhausen in 1853. They were of course not 
residents in this region but were either officially or informally attached 
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to special commissions or expeditions operating under the auspices — 


of the United States government. 


The importance of these artists is understood when one considers 
how much would have been gained if Lewis and Clark had had a 
competent artist with them on their western exploring expedition to 
the Pacific Coast in 1804 to 1806. A wealth of information was 
obtained from the fact that Prince Maximilian Wied-Neuwied had 
Charles Bodmer, and Sir William Drummond Stewart had Alfred 
Miller on their visits to the West in the 1830’s.1 The productions of 
Bodmer and Miller as well as those of Catlin, Stanley and Mollhausen 
constitute a valuable record of the native Indian tribes before they 


* Two magnificent portfolios were published in France in praise of the art of 
Oklahoma Indians: Kiowa Art by O. B. Jacobson (Nice, France, 1929; and Les 
Peintres Indiens @Amerique [North American Indian Costumes, 1564-1950] by 
O. B. Jacobson and Jeanne d’Ucel (Nice, France, 1951). Dr. Jacobson, widely 
known artist and now retired head of the Art Department in the University of 
Oklahoma, and Jeanne d’Ucel (Mrs. Jacobson) are residents of Norman, and are 
collaborating on other manuscripts relating to Oklahoma art for publication—Ed. 

1 The most valuable painting in the Oklahoma Historical Society collections is 
a_large oil by Alfred Miller, entitled “Indians on Parade,” on exhibit in the 
Museum. This scene of the “Grand Parade” of Indians in ceremonial regalia on 
horseback shows them circling their fine horses around several sacred “medicine” 
tepees. Some Sioux Indian visitors to the Historical Society have said that this 
painting depicts the well known Sioux “Horse Dance.” Miller did this work in 
1839 while attending an annual rendezvous of the Rocky Mountain fur traders on 
the Upper Missouri River in what is now Montana. The artist had been commis- 
sioned to paint scenes of Indian life by Sir William Drummond Stewart, a Scottish 
veteran of the Napoleonic wars who was a visiting traveler in America. This paint- 
ing, “Indians on Parade,” hung in Stewart’s home, Murthly Castle, in Scotland for 
many years. It was purchased in 1928 by Hon. E. W. Marland who presented it 
to the Historical Society while he was Governor of Oklahoma in 1935. The beau- 
tiful volume Across the Wide Missouri by Bernard DeVoto (New York, 1947) gives 
a graphic account of Alfred Miller’s visits in the West, as well as mention of those 
of other early artists, and is profusely illustrated with many fine plates of Miller’s 
paintings and drawings, some of the plates in color—Ed. (M.H.W.) 
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were affected by contact with the outgrowth of European eiviliza-’ 
tion in America.” 


GEORGE CATLIN 


It is now more than a century since Oklahoma was first entered 
by a white artist. This was then the mysterious ‘‘ West,’’ the fabled 
land of adventure and fear. 


George Catlin, born in Pennsylvania in 1796 (died 1872) had be- 
come a lawyer, but yearned to be a painter. Studying art in Phila- 
delphia he saw some Western Indians; he decided to go into the 
remote regions where red men were still unspoiled by contact with 
the whites, to paint them, learn their history and their customs, collect 
whatever pertained to their arts and life, and thus preserve the 
memory of these things. 


_ Catlin’s letters reveal him as a lovable fellow, full of buoyant 
energy, good humor, and a gaiety that enabled him to make light of 
hardships and dangers.? He could enjoy everything: the majesty of 
the landscapes, the symmetry of the Indians’ bodies, the charge of 
buffaloes. He relished even the mishaps, the overturning of his bark 
eanoe or a dismal night in a downpour. The only trials that taxed 
his equanimity were the mosquitoes of the Upper Missouri, and the 
terrible ilmess that struck him and many others on his Indian Ter- 
ritory journey. 


It is a pity that his ability was below his aim and his vision. 
Too often his Indians look like fanciful goblins with heads much too 
large for their bodies. His color sense was also inadequate. Yet 
the innumerable paintings and drawings his energy produced have 
historical value, as they preserve a phase of Indian life that would 
otherwise be lost. 


In 1832 Catlin launched forth in the wilderness, starting from 
St. Louis ‘‘a thriving little city of about 15,000 inhabitants.’’ Going 
‘up the Missouri he reached the mouth of the Yellowstone, visiting 
and painting many tribes then living in that region, doing some of 
his best work. 


The winter of 1833-34 found him in Florida on an active va- 
cation, for out of it came many paintings and portraits of Indians. 
Later he was to travel and paint along the Gulf coast, the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Northwest. He even went to South America 
in search of aborigine subjects. 


2Some of Bodmer’s works and a few of Catlin’s are shown in Across the Wide 
Missouri, ibid. 

3George Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition 
of the North American Indians in two volumes (New York, 1842). 
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In the spring of 1834, having been granted permission to ac- 
company a military expedition to the land of the Comanches, he 
arrived at Fort Gibson in the Indian Territory, then the extreme 
southwest post on the United States frontier. Catlin was eager to 
enter this region, the most dangerous in the West, the home of the 
savage ‘‘Camanchees and Kioways.’’ The Comanches had murdered 
a Texan judge and his family, abducting the judge’s son. The ex- 
pedition organized to rescue this nine year old boy was known as 
the Dragoon Expedition or Leavenworth Expedition. 


During two months while Army officers were organizing and 
equipping the expedition at Fort Gibson, Catlin visited the Osage 
country and painted a number of Osages, among them their Chief 
Clairmont, namesake of the old chief for whom Claremore is named ; 
the nearly seven foot tall Black Dog, and three inseparable young 
warriors who insisted on being portrayed together. Catlin also 
painted the Cherokee chief, John Ross. The artist’s beautiful paint- 
ings of the two Kiowa children captives among the Osages, now 
in the Smithsonian Museum at Washington, D. C., dates from this 
time. 


When the organization of the expedition was finally completed 
at Fort Gibson, it consisted of nine companies from the First Dragoon 
Regiment under the command of General Henry Leavenworth ac- 
companied by Colonel Henry Dodge, Lieutenant Colonel §. W. 
Kearney and fifteen other officers, including Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis, fresh out of West Point. There were several bands of Indians 
from different tribes that went along, their leaders acting as inter- 
preters, guides and scouts, among whom were the noted Jesse Chisholm 
(Cherokee) and Black Beaver (Delaware). Two Indian girls, a 
Kiowa and a Wichita, who had been ransomed from the Osages by 
General Leavenworth also accompanied to be returned to their 
people on the Plains of Western Oklahoma. Many pack horses and 
wagons carried needed gear, and there were over seventy head of 
‘“beef-on-the-hoof.’’ 


The mounted Dragoons and their train left Fort Gibson in 
June, 1834, traveling southwest to the recently established Fort 
Holmes at the mouth of Little River near present Holdenville, then 
south to the mouth of the Washita River, camping near the spot west 
of the Washita where Judge Martin had been murdered. Catlin 
found the well watered, undulating prairie with patches of timber, 
beautiful. In his published letters describing his tour, he mentions 
an abundance of wild plums, grapes, currants, wild flowers, buf- 
faloes and antelopes seen along the way. 


However, the journey became less idyllic when the train was 
stopped at the junction of the Washita and Red rivers, by a dread- 
ful illness that attacked half the men, typhus or perhaps cholera, 
their horses also lame and sick, After waiting several days for their 
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recovery, the expedition was reorganized and went on under the 
command of Colonel Dodge, leaving the sick in camp among them 
General Leavenworth. They headed west on the divide between the 
Washita and the Red rivers, at last entering the ‘‘Camanche Valley’’ 
and sighting some warriors. <A ‘‘talk?? was held, and the warriors 
agreed to guide Colonel Dodge and his men to the Indian chiefs, 


Near the base of the Wichita Mountains, the expedition arrived 
at a Comanche village. Catlin mentions the picturesque cavalade of 
Dragoons and Indians as it wended its way through a country teeming 
with buffaloes and wild horses. He and the Dragoon officers were 
‘‘erestfallen,’’? however, at the sight of the wild horses, having heard 
many tales of the ‘‘splendid Arabians’’ owned by the Comanches.4 


The artist described these Indians ag low in stature, heavy and 
ungraceful except on horseback, He praised the Comanches’ superb 
horsemanship, and was impressed with their ability to protect them- 
Selves on horseback against enemy arrows. The Comanche rider 
could swing behind the body of his horse for a shield, or could shoot 
arrows from under his horse’s head or body at full gallop. One of 
Catlin’s canvases depicts this feat; another shows the first meeting 
between the Dragoons and the Indian warriors who sent a flag bearer 
whom the artist later portrayed. 


Catlin also painted an incident of the advance when a herd of 
buffaloes, surprised at sight of the dragoons, broke the cavalcade in 
two, and held up the march until the last of the herd had passed. 
This is an amusing picture for never were such well disciplined 
soldiers to be seen! They ride by twos in parade formation across 
hillocks and valleys while the buffaloes form as orderly a line. A 
few Indians show a little action; six Dragoons have broken ranks 
and one has allowed himself to become excited, for his gun is firing 
itself in the air. But the rest of the scene is placidity personified. 
While in Comanche country, Catlin painted wild horses and the 
Indian technique for capturing and breaking them. 


The Comanche head chief, ‘‘Bow and Quiver,’’ was portrayed 
as was T'a-wah-que-nah ‘‘Mountain of Rocks,’ a huge man who, 
Catlin says, should have been called ‘‘Mountain of Flesh.’’ He 
painted several Wichita men and women, and some Kiowas whom 
he describes as fine looking, tall, erect, with an easy gait. A wise 
observer, he noticed that ‘‘they have the fine and Roman outline of 


* 4An account of the Dragoon Expedition with the complete Journal kept by 
Lieut. T. B. Wheelock while on the expedition is given in “Peace on the Plains,” 
by George H. Shirk in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 
1950). This article has explanatory notes, some of Catlin’s drawings as illustra- 
tions and a map showing the encampments and the route of this noted expedition 


in Oklahoma in 1834.—Ed. 
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head that is so frequently found at the north’” thus anticipating the 
historians’ knowledge of the origin of the Kiowas. His portrait of 
a Waco chief, ‘‘He who fights with a feather’’ is one of his best works, 
approaching more nearly an adequate rendering of the Indian face 
and character. 


Detained near the Comanche village by illness, Catlin was unable 
to accompany Colonel Dodge when he went on 80 or 90 miles farther 
to the North Fork of Red River and the village of the ‘‘ Pawnee 
Picts’? now called Wichita, where a big council was held and the 
kidnapped boy was rescued. However, Catlin painted some pictures 
of the village and the country, from sketches made for him by 
hig friend, Chadwick, who accompanied the expedition to the village 
on the North Fork. 


More and more men were attacked by the disease, and hunger 
was felt as game was scarce. So the little force of Dragoons carrying 
the sick in wagons (Catlin was now one of them) started back for 
Fort Gibson northwest by way of the Canadian river, near which the 
Indians told them they would find buffaloes. They camped for three 
days near the present site of Norman. On the way news came to 
them of the death of General Leavenworth and several of his men, 
in the sick camp, west of the Washita and near Red River. 


This increased their gloom for by this time they had lost a large 
number of horses and men. At last they arrived at the fort. Catlin 
had given up hope of ever reaching it. There he remained bedridden 
for weeks, and even when recovering, he was depressed because of 
the appalling number of dead and dying, as the garrison had also 
become victim of the disease brought by the travelers. 


Catlin had been much impressed by the beauty of the land that 
is now Oklahoma; he had sensed its rich agricultural possibilities and 
even some of its wealth in mineral resources. He was able to visualize 
that the center of the United States would some day be the very 
heart of America, most typically American, and the most perfect 
blend of all the types that go to make America. How thrilled he 
would be, were he to see the dramatic changes that a single century 
has brought over his former haunts! 


Most of Catlin’s works are in the Smithsonian Institute. Other 
Catlin paintings are in the Gilerease Foundation Museum, Tulsa. 
A copy of one of the first original Catlin portfolios published in 
London, in 1844, is in the Public Library in Oklahoma City." 


5 Catlin, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 74. 

6 See map in “Peace on the Plains,” op. cit. 

7™The accompanying illustration from Catlin in this article was photographed 
from the rare portfolio of Catlin’s works published in London, now in the Oklahoma 
Collection of George H. Shirk.—Ed, 
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JOHN Mix STANLEY 


Another important early artist visitor to the Indian country, now 
Oklahoma, postmarked Arkansas Territory, was John Mix Stanley, who 
came to “‘paint accurate portraits from life of Indians of 48 different 
tribes, obtained at the cost of hassard and inconvenience of ten years’ 
tour through the Southwestern prairies, New Mexico, California, 
and Oregon.’’8 


John Mix Stanley was born in New York State, in 1814, and 
died in Detroit, Michigan, in 1872. An orphan at fourteen, he was 
apprenticed to a wagon maker. In 1834, he began painting portraits 
and landscapes, in Detroit. He became interested in Indians and 
made portraits of some of them at Fort Snelling. In 1842 he visited 
Indian Territory, sketching and painting Indians and Indian life. 
The Governor of South Carolina, Pierce M. Butler asked Stanley to 
accompany him to a council meeting of Indian tribes living west 
of the Mississippi. This meeting took place at Tahlequah, in June 
1843, at the call of Cherokee Chief John Ross, to discuss ways and 
means of getting along with Texas, and other matters pertaining to 
Indian happiness. There were several thousand Indians from eighteen 
tribes in attendance. Governor Butler recently appointed Cherokee 
Agent, and General Zachary Taylor with other officials of the 
United States were present.? 


Stanley, as an artist, was requested to paint a flag for the 
meeting of the Indian tribes at Tahlequah. He designed one with 
two hands, one white, one red, clasped on a while ground, (Shooting 
Star, a young Waco chief, wanted to add below the hands a bulldog, 
to bite either of the hands if it should prove treacherous !) 


After the meeting Stanley visited Lewis Ross, brother of the 
famous Chief John Ross, at his home on Bayou Menard, in Indian 
Territory ;° and some Creek Indians living at the fork of the 
Canadian River, where he witnessed and probably sketched the 
““Green Corn Dance.’? Many prominent Indians, like Jim Shaw 
(Delaware), Jesse Chisholm (Cherokee) under whose protection 
Stanley traveled, and others, sat for their portraits, after their fears 
of evil, mystic consequences were allayed. Later it even became an 
honor among Indians to pose for Stanley. The painter continued 


8 See Stanley’s “Preface” to the catalog of his paintings, Portraits of North 
American Indians with Sketches of Scenery, etc. Painted by J. M. Stanley, De- 
posited with the Smithsonian Institute. ‘ 

9 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Pierce Mason Butler, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952). This biography is illustrated with a photo of an 
original Stanley painting, ”Cherokee Indian Council,” owned by Mr. P. M. Butler, 
Nashville, Tennessee. : q 

10 During his stay in the Cherokee Nation in 1843, Stanley painted portraits of 
several members of the Ross family. (Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill [Mus- 
kogee, 1948]) —Ed. 
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into New Mexico. This journey produced eighty-three canvases that 
he exhibited in Cincinnati and Louisville. 


Stanley returned west the following year, painting all summer, ~ 


then joined General S. W. Kearney’s long, dangerous march to San 
Diego, California, and worked with Captain Emory of the Topo- 


graphical corps. The artist seems to have taken part in the battle 


of the Gila river. In 1847 he went north into Oregon where he 
barely escaped the Marcus Whitman’s massacre by the Cayuse tribe. 
He painted Mount Hood and a scene on the Columbia River. Missing 
a boat for the East in San Francisco, saved his life, as the ship 
foundered with all aboard. He spent 1848 in Hawaii; his portraits 
of King Kamehameha III and his queen hang in the Government 
Museum formerly the Royal Palace. 


After another sojourn in the Hast, Stanley was appointed artist 
to an expedition sent by the United States to survey a railroad route 
to Puget Sound. There he painted and he photographed in da- 
euerreotype the Northwest tribes. 


His most important work in existence is the ‘‘ Trial of Red Jacket’’ | 


a Seneca chief accused of witchcraft by Cornplanter. It is a vast 
composition with one hundred figures in it. Practically all of 
Stanleys’ paintings were lost in a fire in 1865 that destroyed the 
Smithsonian Institution Building where they were on exhibit. Five 
that were saved now belong to the National Museum of Art. They 
are of interest to Oklahoma because of their subjects: One is ‘‘The 
International Indian Couneil’’ at Tahlequah. Another is ‘‘Ko-rak- 
koo-kis, a Towoccono warrior’? who may have been present at Tahle- 
quah in 1843. The third is, ‘‘Osage Scalp Dance,’’ a dramatic picture 
of an Osage chief saving a captive white woman and her child from 
death at the hand of a warrior. This painting has considerable 
artistic merit and shows in much detail Osage ornament and decora- 
tion. The other two are ‘‘Black Knife,’’ apparently the portrait of 


an Apache chief, and ‘‘Buffalo Hunt on Southwestern Prairie,’’ the 


locale of a scene difficult to identify. 


A complete catalog of Stanley’s paintings up to the time of the 
Smithsonian fire was published by the Smithsonian Institution in 


1865. It lists portraits of many distinguished Indians. Alas! they | 


were lost to the Nation because a building was not fireproof. 
Heinrich Batpwin MoLtuHAusEN 
The Oklahoma Historical Society recently acquired a number 


of drawings and water colors by Heinrich Baldwin Mollhausen, — 


some of which are of particular interest because they were made 
within what is now the State of Oklahoma. There is a charming 


water color of the Canadian River, a well known scene near present 


Bridgeport in Western Oklahoma. One drawing shows ‘‘Camp 
Arbuckle,’’ a site near present Byars south of the Canadian River. 
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Other drawings and paintings portray Choctaws, Shawnees, Kiowas, 
Wichitas and Indians belonging to other tribes then living in Indian 
Territory. Mollhausen’s studies of wild plants are very sensitive and 
accurate, many of his drawings and paintings of plants, fishes and 
other subjects in natural history having appeared in later publica- 
tions by the Government. His first interest, however, was in 
American Indians and their mode of living. These Mollhausen 
originals are a part of the fine Whipple Collection of original journals 
and documents donated to the Historical Society by the descendants 
of Lieutenant Amiel Weeks Whipple who was in command of the 
Pacific Railroad Survey in 1853. 


When Mollhausen made these works, he was artist and topographer 
to the Whipple Expedition organized under the auspices of the War 
Department to survey a possible railroad route along the Thirty-fifth 
Parallel from the Mississippi River to the Pacific. The expedition 
left Fort Smith on the eastern border of the Indian Territory early 
in July, 1853, traversed the whole of the Indian Territory, then con- 
tinued on to Albuquerque, New Mexico passed by the San Francisco 
Mountains in Arizona and crossed the deadly Mohave Desert on to 
the Coast, eventually arriving in Los Angeles on March 1, 1854. 


Mollhausen made extensive notes on this expedition from which 
he produced a book, Diary of My Journal from the Mississippi to the 
Coast of the Pacific with the United States Government Expedition 
of 1853. This book was produced in Germany, and later translated 
into English by Mrs. Perey Stinnett and published in London in 1858. 
Lieutenant Whipple’s official report, briefed from his original 
Journal now owned by the Historical Society,’ was published by 
the United States government under the title, Reports of Hxplora- 
tions and Surveys to Ascertain the Most Practicable and Economical 
Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 
1858-54, Volume III, (Washington, 1855). This volume is illustrated 
by many fine, tinted lithographs” of Mollhausen’s works, the originals 


11 Twenty-eight notebooks form Lieut. Whipple’s original Journal of the 
Pacific R. R. Survey, four of these notebooks covering the Oklahoma section. This 
Oklahoma section (transcript of the four notebooks) was published as “The Journal 
of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple,” with introduction and notes by Muriel H. Wright 
and George H. Shirk, in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVUI, No. 3 (Autumn, 
1950) illustrated with Mollhausen drawings made in the Indian Territory, some of 
them never before appearing in print. A biography, “Amiel Weeks Whipple” by 
Francis R. Stoddard also appears in this same issue (ibid.) Mollhausen’s “View of 
Fort Smith” in 1853 illustrates “Official Reception of the Whipple Papers” by 
Charles Evans, ibid. No. 4 (Winter, 1950-51). This drawing in the Whipple Col- 
lection is the original from which the fine lithograph of Fort Smith was made that 
illustrates the rare Volume II, Pacific R. R. Survey, published by the Government 
(1855) mentioned below.—Ed. Sats 

12 Some of the lithographs in the Government’s publication of Whipple’s offi- 
cial Report (Vol. IIf) were used for illustration in Grant Foreman’s A Pathfinder 
in the Southwest (University of Oklahoma Press, 1941), which reproduced Whipple’s 
route from this early and now rare Government document. Dr. Foreman’s book also 
cites references to Mollhausen’s published Diary. 
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of some of which are a part of the Historical Society’s Whipple Col- 
lection. 


Heinrich Baldwin Mollhausen was a German, born in 1825, who, 
after being schooled in Bonn and after several years of military 
service, came to the United States in 1849. He lived in or near St. 
Louis, hunting along the river. In 1852 he was a member of an_ 
expedition organized by Prince Paul of Wurtemberg, which was 
abandoned early on account of Indian attacks and bad weather. 
The Prince was able to secure a stage and return to civilization, but 
Mollhausen had to remain in the wilderness where he almost perished 
from Indian attacks, hunger, cold and illness. He was rescued by 
friendly Oto Indians, and finally reached a trading post in Nebraska 
where he remained for three months. There he came near marrying 
a beautiful Indian girl and settling down, when he received a letter 
from another prince who asked him to go to New Orleans. This 
first adventure in Indian country gave Mollhausen experience as a 
frontiersman as well as an artist. 


A little later he returned to Germany with a shipment of wild 
animals for the Berlin Zoo. He studied art and improved his 
technique. When he returned to America in 1853 he was appointed 
to the Whipple Expedition. 


In 1857 Mollhausen made a third American trip as a member 
of a military exploration party of the Colorado river and the Grand 
Canyon, under Lieutenant J. C. Ives. Starting from San Fran- 
cisco this expedition was very exciting though it is outside the bounds 
of this work.'8 Mollhausen made several drawings and paintings 
of the great Colorado for the Ives report. 


It seems that he made more than 100 sketches and many water 
colors and drawings on his American trips; some of these were pre- 
served in Germany and were in existence until 1939, but they seem 
to have been destroyed during the conquest of Berlin in 1945 during 
World War II. 


13 A special study of the life of H. B. Mollhausen and his works as an artist 
has been made by Dr. Robert Taft, Professor of Chemistry, University of Kansas in 
“Heinrich Balduin Mollhausen” which appears as Part VI in Dr. Taft’s “The Pic- 
torial Record of the Old West,” published in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XVI, No. 3 (August, 1948).—Ed. 
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PERRY DUKE MAXWELL 
By Charles Evans 


it has been said that golf is the sport of kings. Be that as it 
may, moving through a period of several hundred years from its 
ancient home in Scotland, it has arrived at this point of time to include 
more individual players than any sport among men. If Perry Duke 
Maxwell had done nothing more than to achieve recognition and 
acceptance as one among three of the most skilled and renowned golf 
architects of the United States, it would place him among the largest 
benefactors of his day. Thousands and tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed and still enjoy the charm and zest which come 
from playing upon the golf courses shaped and beautified by his 
genius. 


Beginning with the Dornick Hills golf construction between 
1906 and 1911, Mr. Maxwell immediately won recognition as a golf 
architect. He designed the two famous golf courses of Oklahoma 
City, Twin Hills and the Oklahoma City Golf and Country Club. He 
was invited into the states of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Tlinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Kentucky, Kansas 
and Nebraska to fashion some of the remarkable golf courses of those 
states. 


Golf courses, like people and horses, have their thoroughbreds. 
Mention the National at Augusta, Georgia, and you immediately think 
of Bobby Jones, the most renowned golfer in the world, and at this 
hour, the National is a place of retreat for Dwight D. Hisenhower, 
President of the United States. Speak of the Melrose Course in or 
near Philadelphia, and Caucon Hill, Bethlehem, Pennsylvana, and 
the sports world in Los Angeles, New York, London, or Tokyo, will 
know that these mean golf, restful play among the most beautiful 
surroundings to be found in the world. On all of these courses, 
Perry D. Maxwell was invited to lend his genius in shaping certain 
ereens and fairways. 


In such surroundings and work as this he came in contact with 
the finest minds of America in the spheres of business and learning. 
Through his friendship with university men, he was invited to build 
the Country Club University course of Michigan University ; likewise, 
he designed and developed courses at Ohio and Iowa universities. 
He always took great pride in looking upon the Southern Hills 
course at Tulsa which won him renown in his marvelous career as 
golf architect. 

It should be said at this point that in the first days of his 
Ardmore living, 1904, he linked himself with the banking interests 
of the city, becoming Vice President of the Ardmore National Bank. 
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This bank had for its President, Honorable Lee Cruce, afterward the | 
second governor of the state of Oklahoma. In this banking world, — 
Maxwell won the esteem, honor, and confidence of all that met him. 
But in his reading, travel, and creative thinking, he learned to 
know that not only for all his mental health and happiness, he must 
turn to Nature, to the God of the Great Outdoors. Loving life as 
revealed in sports he had learned to enjoy tennis and golf. In both 
of these sports he won, as a player, more than a local reputation. — 
Tennis being somewhat severe, he turned more and more to the golf 
world. His ability to love and understand the natural world, the 
roll of the land, the character of ravines, the trees, shrubs and grass 
even to the high points of their scientific growth, grew and deepened 
until he became an authority on the origin, selection and adaptation 
of grasses. Possessing a highly artistic temperament it naturally 
followed that his use of these for decorative and moulding values soon 
made him a skillful architect in developing intriguing greens and 
elusive fairways. His first work upon the Dornick Hills golf course of 
Ardmore attracted immediate attention over the state and sub- 
sequently the United States. Thus began great demands for his 
skill and power as a golf architect. 


Last summer, when I read with deepest pride and satisfaction 
how a splendid citizen, a real philanthropist, was bringing to Ard- 
more, my old home town, the great golfers of the world, I rejoiced 
above measure. But the finest satisfaction of all was the knowledge ~ 
that the man who was largely responsible for the Dornick Hills golf 
club upon which noted magicians of the golf world played, was, 
that my first high school graduate, Perry Maxwell, had made all 
this possible more than any other man. No wonder that Mr. Waco 
Turner, who made this golf tournament national, paid Perry Max- 
well the highest tribute. 


His latest work was when Oklahoma City sent for him in 1950-51 
to build for it the Municipal course along the sweeping shores of 
Lake Hefner. The last time I talked with him he met me in the 
Skirvin Hotel and said with a zest and joy which a child might 
display with a new and pretty toy, ‘‘Dr. Fivans, let me take you out 
to my new course along the edges of Lake Hefner.’’? I went with him 
and while his work was not finished at that time, he described what 
was to be done in such accurate yet fascinating terms that even a 
dull imagination could picture a beautiful and wonderful sports 
field. No wonder then that The Daily Oklahoman this year pre- 
sented a statement of some eminent golf architects, that ‘‘the greens 
and fairways created by Perry Maxwell on Oklahoma City’s Munici- 
pal Golf Course were the finest they had seen in all their experiences’? 


I shall not leave his influence on the entire realm of this noble 
sport before I recount the meeting with Seotland’s and the world’s 
greatest golf architect, Mr. McKenzie, to whom Maxwell introduced 
me in the Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma City many years ago. Max- 
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well praised McKenzie, for hig world renown in golf. The Scot, 
with true brogue, turned to me and said, ‘‘Mr. Maxwell speaks of 
my ability to make a good fairway or develop a worthy green, but 
I wish to tell you that in laying out a golf course and to give it 
everything that the science and art of golf demand, Mr. Maxwell is 
not second to anyone I know.’’ I believe the grand old man of 
golf knew and meant what he said. 


LINEAGE 


Perry Duke Maxwell was born in Princeton, Kentucky, June 
13, 1879, and died in Tulsa, Oklahoma, November Be Poet I) SE 
He was the son of Dr. James A. Maxwell and Caroline Harris Max- 
well. The Maxwell’s came from Scotland, and his grandmother, 
Isabella Adamson, was a descendant of the famous Dishington 
family of Anstruther, Scotland. 


He traced through his mother direct descendaney from Captain 
Thomas Harris who came to the V irginia Colony in 1611 and settled 
in Henrico County, Virginia. Captain Harris received grants of 
land in 1635 and 1638 and was a member of the House of Burgesses 
in 1623 and 1639 and was elected again in 1646. Perry D. Maxwell 
was of the ninth generation from Captain Harris. 


EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 


Maxwell entered school life as a child in Marion, Kentucky, 
schools. He completed his high school with honors in 1896 in Marion 
schools. As Superintendent of Schools of Marion at that time, 
I taught several classes. He immediately caught my attention by 
his all around powers. He was good in all courses, and very pre- 
cocious in several. All mathematics, he devoured with relish and 
mastery. He loved English, especially the poets and his powers of 
Speech were impressive. I recall after entering Kentucky University 
he came home to Marion and while there he told how his college had 
selected him to compete with Old Center, Vanderbilt, Georgetown, 
and Transylvania in the famous Declamatory Contest. He said 
that he had chosen for the contest a scene from ~ Quo-y adis.’?> He 
wondered if he could give this a proper reading. I said to him, 
“Of course you can.’’ He won the contest. 


His hopes for a complete University career were blighted in his 
first year at Lexington by poor health. His family persuaded him 
to take the next year of University life at Stetson University, Florida. 
Though he gathered honors at Stetson, his health did not improve 
so he spent the next two years in travel. Maxwell never entered 
school again. However his love of learning, a profound interest in 
the arts, and a scholarly reverence for classic literature and the 
company of America’s leading thinkers and scholars moved him 
throughout life. Education has a thousand definitions, but none 
are very good. One thing is known: diplomas, degrees, years spent 
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in centers of learning do not define education. If this were not 

true, what would we call the Washingtons, the Andrew Jacksons, and 

the Lincolns?) Maxwell met the measurements required of truly 

educated men as well as anyone I have known. Dean Julian C.. 

Monnet, of the University of Oklahoma, once said to me, ‘‘I have | 
just had a long visit with Perry Maxwell. Do you know that the 
more I am associated with him, the more thoroughly I am convineed 
that he is one of the most learned men I have met.’’ 


In school, as a boy, he found his life-mate, Miss Ray Woods, a 
brilliant and marvelous spirit. They were married in June 1902. 
The Woods family came to Livingston County, Kentucky, from 
Virginia in Revolutionary days, settling on a plantation a few miles 
from the village of Salem. Henry Woods, the grandfather of Ray 
Woods, married a Miss Patterson, a Virginia belle, and they dis- 
pensed such hospitality in their cultured southern style, the home 
became a center of refined society throughout Western Kentucky. 
Henry Woods and wife had four sons, Press, Henry, John, and 
Clifton, and two daughters, Sally and Ada. Press was the father | 
of Mrs. Perry D. Maxwell. The mother of Mrs. Maxwell was Miss 
Dora Crumbaugh, whose father came from Hagerstown, Maryland 
to Western Kentucky about 1808. The mother of Ray Woods Max- 
well was one of the clearest thinkers and most highly educated women 
this writer has known. Through more than forty years I visited 
her home which became, because of her intellect, beneficence, and 
religious devotion a center of goodness and light in every village 
and city in which she lived. To Perry Maxwell and Ray Woods 
Maxwell were born four children, Elizabeth Maxwell Killion, Mary- 
Belle Maxwell Deskins, Dora Maxwell Harrison, and Press Maxwell. 


= 


| 
| 
| 
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RELIGION 


Maxwell took his religion as he took his blood or breath. "With 
a Scottish Presbyterian ancestry without a break stretching down 
through more than 200 years, it was as natural for him to practice 
all those simple moral principles set forth by John Knox as it is 
for a bird to fly or a star to shine. 


Through the more than 65 years I watched his life, I never} 
saw him perform a deed, or speak a word that was not as clean and| 
pure as sunlight. He kindly but firmly refused to engage in, or} 
listen to conversation seasoned with risque stories or vulgarity. 


In Ardmore he settled down as father, husband, and citizen, 
and was soon honored by positions of leadership in the Presbyterian 
Church and all moral and religious movements of the Community. 


So, it was no wonder then in the Ardmore years he entere 
into every phase of church development and finally bringing about 
him many noble men and women of his faith, he drew a vision of 

church building worthy of the splendid citizens of Ardmore. As hi 
body rested there the other day I looked up and saw groined arche 
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and sustaining beams, a small but beautiful presentation of the 
noblest of church architecture, and I said, ‘‘From foundation to the 
chimes above, this is one of the expressions of love for good he 
helped to give in the largest way to Ardmore.’’ 


Out of this church, the chimes he had placed there tolling, they 
took his body to the Dormick Hills and there where Ray has slept 
for 380 years, they placed him by her side, under the great oaks. 


CHARACTER 


While it can be seen that this man was born well with clean 
Scottish blood in his veins, and was nurtured from his birth in an 
environment of wealth and high ideals, still it must be said that his 
life was greater than his heritage. 


There was no cessation or period of vacant rest in this man’s 
life. He early learned how to know that the best definition of rest 
is divine activity. He filled every day full to the brim. After a 
ceaseless round of labor which took him out into the fields and 
hills at the first dawn of light, he seldom stopped until the shadows 
falling eastward told him that the day was done. Then began some 
of his most wholesome and creative hours. If at home and near his 
library, he read, read incessantly, and there he talked with earth’s 
greatest men and women. Maxwell was one of the best and most 
discerning readers that I have ever known in all my life. Whether 
it be a play of Shakespeare, or the modern philosophy of Will Durant, 
whether it was a Tennyson or a Robert Frost, Maxwell often sat 
by my side and read and I came to know these thinkers of the world 
better because he often interpreted them far better than I could. 
His library was never large, perhaps, in number of books, but it was 
as large as all time in his choice of world wide and diversified author- 
ship. He became such a man of learning that when he visited the 
great universities, the noted libraries of the world, or found himself 
in certain centers of learning as at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Ann Arbor, all these welcomed him and made him a friend. 
Often he would return from a trip to the East, bringing a fine volume 
of the modern classics with the author’s name written upon the fly- 
leaf, and then he would tell me of the hours of conversation held 
and the views this scholar had given him along with the book. 


So ran the full stream of life for thig fine soul. He built a home 
on top of the high rolling ridge not far distant from where he shaped, 
with Ray helping him, the beautiful Dornick Hills. But fate dealt 
him an all but killing blow in 1919 when it took from his side his 
adored wife. She had understood him when others thought him a 
visionary. She had given him faith, complete faith in all his en- 
deavors. Her spirituality equalling, if not superior, to his, gave 
him always an atmosphere of refinement and culture which his 
nature demanded. I heard from an old Oklahoma City neighbor of 
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his severe sorrow and loss. I immediately took a train for Ardmore — 
and I met him at the gate of his home. He said to me, “‘I knew 
you would be coming. I have told the minister that he could speak — 
of the church life of my wife but that I wanted you to tell of her — 
loved ones, and of our home life. I am going to place her form out — 
yonder on the Dornick Hills golf course which we shaped in love © 
together, high up on the long ridge bordered by oaks, she will rest 
and I shall build an archway there, perhaps a nameless one, but it 
will tell of my silent and everlasting devotion.’’ So, on that June day, ~ 
I stepped to the side of the grave and with a number of those who 
loved her, stood beneath a wonderful blue sky and great green oaks, 
and with God’s open spaces reaching far out to the top of the 
Arbuckles, I told the story of the life of two fine souls I had seen ~ 
mate and pass from my school room out into the world. I have ex- 
-perienced many occasions in a long life where I was called upon to 
interpret the deeds of men and women. Never have I known an 
exultation surpassing that, wherein I felt that every word I said was 
used in defining two lives as good as any I had known. 


It took years to cure the distress of a life alone. Work, constant 
work, travel, were poor substitutes for the strength and joy she had 
brought him. Out of the rich experiences of the early friendship 
the Maxwells had met some very cultured companions. In this 
group, one rare friend had married and had moved on to widowhood. 
In the last fine years of his life, Perry Maxwell learned to lean upon 
this good heart for peace and faith. A quiet call of seasoned and 
noble love brought them together as man and wife. Perry said to 
one of his closest friends in Ardmore in one of the last visits he made 
to that city, ‘‘Say, my friend, has not God been good to me? Through 
His Grace, I have been permitted to live with two of the noblest 
women man could be given to know.”’ 


So the story runs of his wonderful life. Let no man or woman 
who may read this think for one moment that anything said here 
smacks of overemphasis. I end this brief offer of my love to Perry — 
D. Maxwell as I began it. He, in truth, was one of the greatest men © 
Ardmore has ever known. The entire home, school, church and — 
eultural life of Ardmore, out to the very edges and on through the 
state and nation have been enriched by the work of this man. | 


Ruskin says, ‘‘the finest of all fine arts, is the art of right 
living.’’ If this be true, and it is, this man was one of the cleanest, | 
noblest. artists I have studied. High aims, walking only with those | 
of clean thoughts and worthy living, sought by men of low and high | 
estate alike, it must be said of Perry Duke Maxwell, he met | 
every test Tennyson sets forth in his Knights of the Round Table, | 
where he says: 


‘‘His glory was redressing human wrong; | 
He spoke no slander, no, nor listened to it; | 
He loved one only and he clave to her.’’ iB 
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RESTORATION OF THE WORCESTER CEMETERY, 
OL D2PARIO FEE 


By T. L. Ballenger 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has promoted a number of 
notable projects, in recent years, for the preservation of history 
and of historical things in this state. A commendable work has 
been done in the statewide erection of historical markers. Much 
new material has been added to the Society’s home collection: docu- 
ments, letters, paintings, pictures, and relics. The Society has done 
much in recent years to awaken an interest in history and to make 
Oklahoma people history-minded. One of the Society’s latest ac- 
complishments is the acquisition and preservation of certain historic 
places that would otherwise go to wreck and ruin. The Worcester 
Mission cemetery at Park Hill is one of these places. 


The Worcester Mission was established near Park Hill, in the 
Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, in December, 1836, by Dr. 
Samuel Austin Worcester. He was the missionary who was im- 
prisoned in Georgia, along with Dr. Elizur Butler, for preaching to 
the Cherokees against the decree of the State of Georgia. After 
Serving a portion of his sentence he was pardoned and immediately 
came to the newly created Cherokee Nation to teach and preach among 
the Old Settler Cherokees. 


Dr. Worcester had been instrumental in assisting the Cherokees 
in setting up their printing press at New Hchota, Georgia, in 1828, 
the first project of the kind ever to have been launched by an ab- 
original tribe. When he came to the Cherokee Nation, in 1835, he 
brought with him a printing press with a full assortment of type, 
paper, and other necessary printing equipment. The boat upon 
which he came up the Arkansas sank, down near Fort Smith, and 
all of his. printing supplies remained watersoaked for some time. 
Eventually the press and some other parts were salvaged and stored 
temporarily at Dwight Mission, while he waited for more paper and 
other supplies to replace those that had been ruined. 


In the latter part of the year 1835 he set up his press at Union 
Mission and here was initiated the printing business in Oklahoma. 
He was published the first edition of the Cherokee Almanac; also 
some textbooks and a considerable number of religious tracts. But 
on account of the declining condition of this mission a new location 
was found desirable. Hence, in the fall of 1836, Worcester moved 
his press to the recently established community of Park Hill and 
organized a mission that became famous and had an uplifting in- 
fluence among the Cherokees for many decades. Hlias Boudinot 
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served as his able interpreter and assistant until his assassination in 
June, 1839. After Boudinot’s death Edwin Archer, Samuel Newton, 
John F. Wheeler, John Candy, and the Reverend Stephen Foreman, 
worked here with Dr. Worcester as printers, teachers, interpreters, 
temperance workers, or preachers. Here were printed thousands of 
religious tracts. The New Testament and parts of the Old Testament 
were published in the Cherokee and in Cherokee and in the Creek 
language. The Cherokee Almanac was published here regularly for 
years. Thus the Worcester Mission, with its many educational and 
religious activities, with its farmers, horticulturists, and physicians, 
had perhaps a greater influence among the Indians than is commonly 
accorded to it. The late Miss Alice Robertson of Muskogee said of 
this mission burial ground: ‘‘There is no acre of earth in Oklahoma 
which means so much to the history of this state.’”! 


Worcester died and was buried here in 1859. His grave lies 
alongside that of his first wife, Ann Orr. His second wife, 
Erminia Nash, was buried at the foot of her husband’s grave. Two 
of the daughters, Mrs. D. D. Hitchcock and Mrs. William §. Robert- 
gon, are buried near by. Years afterwards some of the relatives 
erected around this burial ground a woven wire fence inclosing a 
plot about one hundred feet square. Caleb Covel, a friend of 
Worcester’s and the grandfather of Miss Ella Mae Covel of Tahlequah, 
who died at the early age of thirty-three, is buried here. Some five 
or six unmarked graves are in the group. Outside of this enclosure, 
scattered here and there at random, are a number of graves, some 
of them entirely unmaiked, some marked only with rough stones, 
and a few containing inscriptions. The remains of the Reverend 
Hamilton Ballentine, long-time missionary to the Creeks and Chero- 
kees, lie at rest here. His tombstone was broken into pieces and 
lay this way for twenty years or more. 


This weird cemetery was perhaps started with the burial of 
the noted Ehas Boudinot who was assassinated about three hundred 
yards south of the site in 1839. His grave lies beneath an immense 
rough slab though unenscribed. The factionalism, at the time of 
his death, was so tense and bitter that his friends probably thought 
it inadvisable to inscribe his tomb. Two other unknown graves lie 
alongside of his, originally marked with similar stones, though the 
covering slab of one has long since been carted away by some 
vandal, perhaps to serve as a hearthstone or for some other utilitarian 
purpose. 


Berry Turner, the grandfather of Mrs. Homer Gilliland of 
Welling, is buried here in an unmarked grave. Charles M. De Lano, 
a charter member of the Masonic lodge of Fort Gibson and once 
Superintendent of the Cherokee National Female Seminary at Park 


1Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill, p. 177. Quoted from the Musko, 
Daily Phoenix, October 18, 1928, p. 1, col. 4. Q € Muscogee 
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Hill, is buried here, though the stones have been removed from his 
original grave and set up in another place. About 1870 an epidemic 
of cholera swept through the mission community and a number of 
children died and were buried promiscuously over the plot, all the 
graves unmarked save by rough stones. Even some of these rough 
stone markers have been misplaced. 


Soon after the mission was established, the Cherokee Nation 
set aside a certain acre of ground to be used for burial purposes. 
But this acre was never fenced. During the past century the plot 
was overgrown by a thicket of blackjack, hickory, red oak, and 
sassafras saplings and trees, all entertwined with wild grape vines, 
while the ground underneath was cluttered up with dead limbs and 
an undergrowth of stunted buckberry bushes. The acre lies in the 
middle of cultivated fields and pasture lands. For many years cattle 
and hogs roamed over it at will. Many people who have lived here 
for half a century or more do not know that there is such a cemetery. 


Several years ago when Miss Eula E. Fullerton of Oklahoma 
City was teaching Oklahoma history at Northeastern State College, 
she and Dr, Ballenger took a group of history students out there, 
with hoes and axes, and cleaned off the small fenced enclosure, but 
it is surprising how fast wild vegetation grows when left alone. 


Finally the Oklahoma Historical Society, always on the alert 
for the restoration and maintenance of historical sites, found an 
opportunity to have this site restored and made available to students 
of history. Through the assistance of Dr. T. L. Ballenger of Tahle- 
qual the legal records were traced on the property. Set aside by the 
Cherokee Nation as a burial plot, at the end of the Cherokee govern- 
ment before the statehood, the site was deeded by Cherokee Chief, 
William C. Rogers, to the county commissioners of Cherokee County. 
Justice N. B. Johnson, member of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, secured the deed to this acre of land 
for the Historical Society in 1952. Through the generosity of a 
private donor of Enid money sufficient for this work was placed at 
the disposal of the Society. On January 25, 1953, a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. H. B. Bass of Enid, Colonel George H. Shirk of Oklahoma 
City, and Miss Muriel H. Wright of the Historical Society, came to 
Park Hill, made an inspection of the property, decided what would 
be necessary to put it in satisfactory condition, and let a contract 
for the work of restoration. The work was to be done by Mr. Jesse 
Downing, a man of Cherokee lineage, under the supervision and 
direction of Dr. Ballenger. 


The weatherman being propitious, most of the months of Feb- 
ruary and March was spent on this task. First the county surveyor 
ran the lines and determined the exact boundaries. The under- 
brush and small timber were removed from the entire area, all dead 
timber, limbs, and leaves were burned, trees were trimmed, the grave 
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mounds and grave stones were repaired and reset, the fence around 
the small enclosure was repaired and painted, and the entire acre 
was enclosed by a strong wire fence. 


Mr. Shorey Ross, who attended school in the old Stephen 
Foreman church of this vicinity in 1884 and 1885 and who is well 
informed on early local history, gave helpful information and 
suggestions about the cemetery. The owner of the surrounding 
land, Mr. Von Carter of Muskogee, generously contributed to the 
Historical Society a strip off of his land wide enough for a road. 
The county commissioners of Cherokee County” then built a road 
leading from the County Highway to the cemetery, approximately 
an eighth of a mile, together with a circular drive by which cars and 
busses may conveniently drive through the cemetery and turn around. 
Parking space has been arranged. The entire road from the high- 
way to the cemetery is also fenced, with a substantial metal and wire 
eate at the entrance. Signs have been painted and posted for the 
edification and direction of visitors to the area. A plaque has been 
posted on the cemetery grounds giving the names of all graves that 
can in any way be identified, along with other data that might en- 
lighten the interested visitor. The task of restoration has been greater 
than the stranger might imagine but the promoters of it feel that it 
has been well worth while. 


Roster oF PERSONS BURIED IN THIS CEMETERY 


Dr. Samuel Austin Worcester. : 
Ann Orr Worcester, his first wife. Buried alongside Worcester. 


Erminia Nash Worcester, his second wife. Buried at the foot of Wor- 
cester’s grave. 


Caleb Covel, friend of Dr. Worcester’s and grandfather of Miss Hlla Mae 
Covel of Tahlequah. 


Sarah W. Hitchcock and Infant, daughter of Worcester and first wife of 
Dr. Daniel Dwight Hitchcock. 


Nancy Brown Hitchcock, wife of Reverend Jacob Hitchcock. Grave not 
marked. 


RBs (2) 
John Orr and William Henry Robertson, Twins. 
William §. Robertson. Grave not marked. 


Mrs. A. EH. Robertson. Stone not inscribed. These are the parents of the 
late Miss Alice Robertson. 


Dora Platt Robertson. 

J. M. Helton. 

'L. C. Cannon. Buried about 1885. Grave not marked. 
Ham Martin. Buried 1885. Grave not marked. 

iD on ee ee a Henson, 1891. Grave not marked. 


Austin Se eee 1885, son of Reverend Stephen Foreman. Grave not 
marked. 


2 The members of the Board of County Commissioners are: Jack Ballew, chair- 
man, Buck Thorne, Berry Littlefield. These officials by their interest and help 
have rendered great assistance to the project. 
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(Photo May, 1953) 
Worcester Cemetery, Park Hill, after restoration 1953. 


(Photo May, 195 
Old unmarked graves outside fenced enclosure, Worcester Cemetery. 
Far right in shadow: Grave of Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, assassinated 
in 1839. Center grave unidentified. Left in sunlight: Grave said 
to be that of Oo-wa-tie (Christian David Watie), father of Elias 
Boudinot and Stand Watie. 
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Erminia Nash Foreman, 1858, daughter of Reverend Stephen Foreman. 
Grave not marked. 


Ballard child. Grave not marked. 
Nancy Thompson, teacher at the Mission. Grave not marked. 
Charles M. De Lano. 
Reverend Hamilton Ballentine. 
S. S. Boynton. 


Berry Turner, grandfather of Mrs. Homer Gilliland of Welling. Grave not 
marked. 


Elias C. Boudinot, assassinated here in 1839. 


Seventeen or more other unidentified persons. The last burial here was 
about 1898. 
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A TRIP TO QUAPAW IN 1903. 
By Sister M. Laurence, Order of Carmelites 
TRANSCRIBED FROM THE ORIGINAL JOURNAL AND ANNOTATED 


By Velma Nieberding 


Foreword 


Writers delving into the factual past seldom listen to the 
individual heart-beats of a people. They must eye effort and 
analyze accomplishment, circumscribed within a rigidity of date 
and data. The result is a smooth, unsparkling surface on the facet 
of truth, called history. 


But the poetry and legend of the Indian has a way of insinuating 
itself into the most prosaic reports. This happened in the account 
of ‘‘A Trip to Quapaw’’ by a Carmelite Nun, Sister M. Laurence. 
After three years in the Indian Territory the sheltered aura of the 
cloister still surrounded Sister Laurence when, with the sweet dignity 
that bespeaks convent training, she detailed the events of a visit 
to the Indians. 


In June 1903, a group of Carmelite Nuns were invited to spend 
a few days visiting the mission and school of ‘‘St. Mary’s’’ located 
in the Quapaw nation. The Sisters were from the Motherhouse in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. They had conducted schools from 1899 to 
1903 in the Territory. In Tulsa they taught at St. Theresa Institute 
(later Holy Family) and in Vinita, at the Sacred Heart Academy. 


Sister M. Laurence set down with exquisite attention to detail and 
with naive wonderment, the incidents of this trip. Occasionally the 
account, particularly the early history of the mission, is sprinkled 
with inaccuracies. Nevertheless the Journal is historically im- 
portant. The Indian legends, the account of tribal ceremonies and 
above all the events occurring during the visit of two great Catholic 
missionaries to the Quapaws, are worthy of note. 


No historian, searching the records for Catholic contribution 
to the civilization and education of Indians and to the formation of 
Oklahoma, will ever fail to thrill to the accomplishments of Bishop 
Theophile Meerschaert and his first-ordained priest, the Reverend 
Wiliam Henry Ketcham. The writer, never intending that her 
Journal would be read by other than a few Religious, has managed 
to bring into sharp focus the simplicity and sincerity of those two 
great men. 


For many years the original record herein annotated has been 
in the files of the Diocesan Historian, Dr. Urban de Hasque. It 
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was found during a routine search for material on another project. 
It is herewith presented as a contribution to the early history of 
Oklahoma.* 


—Velma Nieberding 


JUNE 1903 


Quapaw is a small town of the Indian Territory—named so 
perhaps on account of the tribe of Quapaw Indians which occupy its 
locality and its vast stretches of solid ground covered with all kinds 
of oak, maple and many other trees. Under these trees, fat and 
healthy cattle herds, horses, mules, sheep and hogs are raised and 
are the riches of the civilized Indians living there.! 


The log houses standing yet are a curiosity to the visitors; but 
on most of the farms, throughout the whole country-places of the 
Territory, nice and comfortably-built houses are to be seen. 


Quapaw Station is about seven miles northeast of Miami (Indian 
Territory) but the Quapaw Mission is about three miles from the 
station. There, on the very top of a beautiful hill stands St. Mary’s 
Church; near it the presbytery, and about one hundred feet further, 
the school-house built some ten years ago for the Sisters of St. 
Joseph who were brought there by Rev. A. Herenthal«2 


Two years ago Rev. M. D’Haenens reopened the school with a lay 
teacher with the hope that the following year we Sisters of Mt. 
Carmel would take charge of it. But he was very much disappointed 
as we had to leave our dear missions of Vinita and Tulsa, Indian 
Territory.? Actually he has again lay teachers and expects Sisters 
of Divine Providence next year. Ag they are now to be in charge of 


* The text of the Journal is here presented as in the original with the excep- 
tion of the deletion of a few sentences that involve tedious detail and repetition. 
Changes in punctuation and new paragraphing have been made in some places for 
clearness. 

1It was not until 1912 that the ore strike was made near Quapaw, in Ottawa 
County, on the lands of Benjamin Quapaw, tribal elder. This strike led to the 
thorough development of the Picher Mining field in Oklahoma. It is one of the 

richest lead and zine fields in the world. Drilling had begun as early as 1901 but 
at the time this Journal was written, the Quapaws never suspected the wealth that 
lay only a few feet beneath the grassy lands of their allotments. 

2The Reverend William H. Ketcham built St. Mary’s Mission and school and 
brought in the Sisters of St. Joseph for teachers—Velma Nieberding, “St, Mary’s 
of the. Quapaws”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 1 (Spring, 1953), 
p. 2-14. See, also, Sister Mary Urban Kehoe, C.D.P., “The Educational Activities 
ot Distinguished Catholic Missionaries among the Five Civilized Tribes,” ibid., Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1946), pp. 174-9. 

3 Records of the Motherhouse of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, show that Carmelite Sisters conducted schools from 1899 to 1903 in 
Tulsa and Vinita. In Tulsa, they taught at St. Theresa Institute; in Vinita, at 
Sacred Heart School. The schools were given over to the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence, San Antonio, Texas, because this Order was specializing in the teaching of 
Indians. 
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the missions of Vinita and Tulsa it is much better for the same 
community to be also in Quapaw—it being a distance of about 
twenty-five miles from the former. Communications are facilitated 
by the M. K. and T. Railroad as. by the Frisco, up to the station; 
from the station to the mission one must go either on foot or in a 
conveyance. 


Now I will relate what I have seen and learned regarding the 
Mission of Quapaw, also the interesting details and legends in con- 
nection with photos of that place, which were given to me by Rev. 
Father M. O. D’Haenens.* 


Members of our party were the four Sisters of Vinita, Sisters 
Clare, Mechtilda, Maurice and Laurence; Mother Ambrose, Sister 
Superioress of Tulsa, a good friend of ours, Mrs. C. Skelly with her 
two sons, Charles and Joseph; one of our boarders, Annie Davenport, 
whose papa wanted her to be with us as long as we remained in the 
Territory ; two of our altar boys, orphans to whom we were attached. 
Other friends were to accompany us but being in business were 
deprived of that pleasant trip. 


As we boarded the train we joined our Sisters M. Agnes and 
Leo of Tulsa, with their little helping girl... .. The priest of 
Tulsa, Rev. Theo Van Hulse was also of the party. At Afton Station 
about twelve miles east of Vinita we had to change train. It was 
about 7:30 when we reached Quapaw Station. 


Tue DirricuutTies or TRAVEL IN 1903 


There two hacks were awaiting us. In one of them was our 
old Mr. Bowlling, who used to work for Reverend Father A. 
Versavel and also for us before he went to stay with Father D’Haenens 
at Quapaw. As soon as he saw us, he came to welcome us. We 
had a trunk full of provisions, and gave him the check to get it as 
soon as it would have been taken from the baggage coach. .... AS 
Mr. Bowlling’s hack was the largest, the greatest number went on 
his; in the other were Mother Ambrose, Sisters Maurice and Laurence. 
Mrs. Skelley went in front by the driver, an Indian boy named 
Frank Buck. 


We started the small hack ahead. As rain had fallen incessantly 
for several weeks, the roads were almost impassable. We were no 
sooner out of a mud-hole than we were thrown into another. In 
some we would sink so deeply that we’d scream out for help, but 
this was only fun for the whole crowd. For a while we had a fine 
road but that did not last long; as we were reaching its end, we 
sighted a large creek. We trembled as we approached it. Our fears 


4 Father Maurice D’Haenens, an alumnus of The American College, Louyain, 
Belgium, had been sent to the Indian Territory in 1900. He was commonly called 
aR by the Indians and in later years signed his name with the simplified 
spelling. 
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redoubled as our careless Frank instead of exciting the horses to 
prevent them from stopping let the bridles go loose. The little ponies 
were not strong enough to pull us out. They began to jump and kick 
and the water was almost touching the seats and we could not jump 
COW eds. Mr. Bowlling .... unhitched both teams, put his strong 
horses on our hack and with a blow made them pull us out of this 
dreadful hole and go up the worst of that steep pass. 


We were not yet very far when we saw the big hack with 
difficulty crossing another. mud hole. What were we going to do? 
Thanks to the ability of Mrs. Skelley who had taken the reins from the 
Indian boy, we crossed without incident, although I already saw 
myself thrown in the mud and all the others with me. 


At last we had only one more small creek to pass. The rest of 
the trip was on rocks so it made a big change. Now the inconvenience 
was altogether different. We were awfully shaken, knocking and 
bumping each other. 


It was about nine o’clock when we perceived lights in a house. 
As we approached we knew we had arrived by the sounds of the 
voice of our Dear Bishop Meerschaert who, with Father D’Haenens 


‘came to meet us and even helped us to get down and bring in our 


bundles=and trunks... 


While we, were cleaning and refreshing ourselves, Father 
D’Haenens was helping his housekeeper and school-teacher to pre- 
pare our supper. Bishop was back with Father Theophile and the 
boys before we came down. We hurried so as not to make them wait 
for us. We were yet covered with mud and ashamed to appear thus 
in a dining room before a Bishop and priests, but we soon forgot this. 
Bishop placed us at table and waited on us while Father D’Haenens 
waited on the youngsters. The long and jolting ride had acted as an 
appetizer, so we put all shame aside and did honors to the copious 
supper. 


While eating we related all the frightful incidents of our trip. 
Bishop enjoyed very much our narration to which we added fresh 
exclamations at the mere thought of the trip. He said he was very 
grateful to God for having inspired him to take the other road 
for stout and heavy as he is, no horse-power could have taken him 
out of the mud holes. He then compared the dangers we had run 
to the dangers of this life and as our perseverance on the way to 
Quapaw was crowned with a safe and happy arrival, so if we per- 
severe in virtue, in courage when we are tried, in prayer when 
tempted, we will get to Heaven. 


The next morning while we were working [after Mass and break- 
fast] our attention was drawn to the thrilling of a drum. Father 
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D’Haenens told us it was the Medicine Man giving the signal of his 
presence at the Medicine house. Generally the Indians assemble there 
every Saturday and eve of Feasts. At six or seven o’clock in the 
morning they all go in procession into that house. After having 
lighted the traditional fire they take place all around the tent and 
receive their ration of opium from the Medicine Man who is considered 
by his tribe as a man of great power and who exercises among his 
fellowmen a mysterious influence.® As soon as all are helped with 
opium singing begins; they mark time by the beating of the drum and 
this is what we had heard.® But of this I will speak again later. 


We asked Father if we could go there. He told us yes, that 
we could. But he would not take any responsibility on himself as 
he could not answer of our lives onee there..... By the way Father 
spoke we understood he only wanted to frighten and tease us. We 
made up our minds to go after dinner. 


* *¢ ££ * & & 


Though the sun was terribly hot, we did not go back on our 
determination. Soon after dinner we were on our way to the 
woods..... Mother Ambrose, Sister M. Agnes, Sisters Clare, Maurice 
and Laurence. Father wished us ‘‘good luck’’ and said we’d find 
ice cream if we were smart enough to come back. We laughed and 
went on, daring his warnings. 


5 This writer finds no evidence of drug addiction among the Quapaws, other 
than the taking of the narcotic peyote as a sacrament of the Native American (In- 
dian) Church. The account of the ritual witnessed by Sister M. Laurence agrees 
with the accounts of peyote rites by other authors—Frederic W. Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians, Bulletin 30, Bureau Amer. Ethnol. (Washington, 1910); 
Robert Hamilton, The Gospel Among the Red Men (So. Baptist Convention, 1930). 

Peyote is a small cactus, botanically identified as Lophophora williamsti. The 
plant grows abundantly in a wild state along the Rio Grande and southward and 
is gathered by the Indians who use the dried top called a “button.” 

Peyote worship was introduced to the Osages in 1898 by Moon Head, a Caddo- 
Delaware. The Quapaws, according to Victor Griffin their present Chief and a 
“peyote priest” were using peyote “ten years before the Osages.” (Personal inter- 
view, March 15, 1953) 

6 Early missionaries were opposed to the drug, not so much for its physiological 
effects upon the Indians but for its connection with certain superstitious rites con- 
nected with their primitive religion. Eating the peyote was declared by the early 
padres to be almost as grave a sin as eating human flesh. In a little religious 
manual published by Fray Barthololome Garcia in 1760, for the use of the mis- 
sionaries to the Indians of San Antonio, Texas, the following questions to be used 
in the confessional are printed: “Has comido carne de gente?” (Hast thou eaten 
flesh of man?) and “Has comido el peyote?” (Hast thou eaten the peyote?). 
me Fy Bartholome Garcia, Manual para administrar los Santos Sacramentos, 1760, 
p. 15): 

“The effects of the drug have been compared to those of Indian hemp (cannabis 
indica) which has found its way from the Eastern hemisphere to Mexico and the 
southwest United States where it is known as marihuana but instead of the exciting 
effect of the latter, Lophophora produces rather a state of ideal content with no 
tendeney to commit acts of violence” (S. J. Safford, “An Aztec Narcotic”, The 
Journal of Heredity, Vol. 6, No. 7, p. 302). 


(Photo from “Sister Laurence’s book) 
Sig-a-da-Wankantah (John Quapaw), Medicine Man in 1903. 
Data from Victor Griffin, Chief of the Quapaws, in interview 
March 15, 1953. 
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At the limits of the school ground we had to go down the hill 
which was steepy and rocky. At the foot, under solid rocks was a 
spring of the finest and clearest water. Now we had to get to the 
other side but Rock Creek was between the two hills. .... After 
walking some hundred steps we found a place where it was narrower. 
We rolled a big stone and pushed it into the water; thus it was easy 
to cross over. We were as merry and happy as school children. 
We’d run up and down the hill to gather wild flowers, here bending 
in two so as to pass under low trees; there stopping to take a cool 
drink at a spring, trying not to lose sight of our guides, Miss Halping 
and Miss Mary. 


_ Though we had trodden already a long distance the sounds of 
the drum seemed to be just as far. Our guides told us it was because 
we were down the hill while the Medicine House was up the hill and 
far.from the creek.’ After walking again for about half a mile we 
came to a kind of path ascending gradually to the summit of the hill. 
We followed it, and soon found ourselves on a plateau. .... We 
perceived smoke rising into the air and some persons moving among 
the trees. Miss Mary told us we were near the end of our walk..... 
We met with a kind of prairie schooner full of Indians coming from 
another way but falling into ours. At our sight they seemed scared 
to death. They kept staring at us and we at them! 


In a few minutes we arrived at the wire fence which protects 
a large place where our Indians had set up their camping tents. 
Under one of them we could see a whole family—men, women and 
children, some running, some sleeping on a blanket on the ground. 
Here and there some men wrapped in blankets were lying under 
trees and seemed to be sleeping. These had already been in the 
Medicine house and were under the influence of Opium. 


From that family tent a big, stout woman seeing us stood at 
the entrance. Her breast, neck and arms were covered with nickel- 
plated pins and beads of all kinds. She looked at us with her savage 
air. We were afraid to go any further but Mrs. Skelley and myself 
decided to pass under the wire..... The nearer we got the fiercer 


7 On October 10, 1918, a charter for the incorporation of The Native American 
Church was obtained from the state by Oklahoma Indians. The articles specify 
the use of peyote as a sacrament, “as commonly understood and used among the 


_ adherents of this religion in the several tribes of Indians in the State of Oklahoma.” 


The organization had as its purpose to establish a central or General Church at 
El Reno, Canadian County, Oklahoma, with branch churches to be organized in each 
of the Indian tribes of Oklahoma. 

According to Time Magazine (June 18, 1951) the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
wary of a “religious freedom” issue has refused to interfere in peyote rituals, In 
a statement to Science magazine (November 30, 1951) five anthropologists issued 
a protest against current propaganda to have peyote declared illegal. “Peyote is 
used sacramentally in a manner corresponding to the bread and wine of Christians” 


they stated. 
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the woman appeared to us..... When we were from her at a dis- 
tance of about thirty or forty steps she disappeared, running as fast 


* 
" 


‘ 


as she could into the tent. When she came back a stout man came — 
too, his long black hair was floating on his shoulders. It was divided — 


on the head with a red stripe about one and one-half inches wide; his 
cheeks also were painted red, but he was so red from the heat that 
we could hardly distinguish the paint. 


He had long beads on his neck and arms. Around his waist he- 


had a belt made with little cases all around it for shots. He got 
ahead of her and came straight to us. Though of real Indian type his 
face had something milder than the woman, his wife. He smiled 
with us and as he got near enough he handed us his right hand and we 
handed him ours. But what was not our astonishment when we 
saw him pass only the inside of his fingers over ours, then raising 
his hands at the level of his head he opened it wide before us, then 
turning it to him he passed it all over his face, straight down to the 
abdomen, then finished by opening it again towards us. We were 
told afterwards that this was a sign of welcome. 


After doing this he turned to the woman who imitated his 
example. He then brought us near his tent, told us that these children 
were his and the stout woman his wife. On his sign they all came 
in and touched our hands as said here above. The other Sisters were 
still watching. We made them sign to come so they did. We were 
DOtTROVETMOUT AMON tases a We tried to conceal it by petting the 
babies who were anything but attractive. We coaxed the grown folks 
and soon we were surrounded by every one of those we had seen 
around. 


Suddenly the thrilling of the drum resounded to our ears and 
seemed to come from a large round tent opposite where we were. 
We asked if that was the medicine house. They answered yes, but 
we hesitated to inquire whether we could go in or not. We had 
made friends with all but the stout woman who did not seem to 
approve of our presence there. The man had gone back under the 
tent. It was he who was beating the drum. His daughters spoke 
English pretty well, they had learned it with the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, who, two years previous had the Quapaw school in charge 
but had to abandon this field for want of means. 


Those young girls took us around, to show us different ways of 
getting to beautiful places of this country. Tired of walking, we 
did not go far. We came back and sat down on the grass; their 
conversation was quite interesting. 


After awhile we expressed our wish to see the medicine house. 


They told us that it was exclusively for the Quapaw Indians. They — 


had never seen any white people entering there. Still, the eldest one 


got up and went to speak about it to her Mama, but the latter seemed 
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to be still more doubtful whether her husband would consent or not. 
To our great surprise she looked very glad of our request. Her face 
brightened and cheered up. She made us sign that she was going 
herself to ask the Medicine Man, her husband, for the favor. 


As she heard the last words of the song—they were singing 
their “‘great song to the Almighty’’ she raised a corner of the tent 
and penetrated inside. We were very near and could hear a man’s 
voice. One of the girls told us it was her-father asking the others 
if we could enter. Though he was some kind of a chief, being medicine 
man, they all had to sanction his permission. It was soon done and 
the medicine man came out with his wife to get us. Mother Ambrose 
had remained out of the premises. She was watching us from far, 
probably praying that nothing might happen to us. Now the man 
raised the same little corner of the tent and made us sign to get in. 
His wife passed first, then Mrs. Skelley, myself, Sisters M. Agnes 
and M. Clare, Miss Halping and Miss Mary. The man after getting 
in put down the tent and tied it down, like all the rest, on the poles. 
Then our hearts began to beat hard and fast. 


In the center of that tent was a kind of square made of clay, in 
the middle of which was a hole about eight or ten inches deep, made 
for the purpose of building a fire. This fire was made of branches 
as we use in our stoves and was sprinkled with some aromatic herb- 
powder.’ The interior of that tent was about 16 x 16 ft. at the base, 
diminishing in size gradually until the very top was hardly 6 x 6 
inches, leaving a small opening for the smoke. 


All around the tent were the Indians, men, women and children, 
all seated on blankets or on their clothes thrown on the ground. 
Some had valises by them; other had bundles, others little baskets. 
Some were barefooted, others had leggings and mocassins trimmed 
with beads; some of them had a little pack of candy—some stick 
candy, others home-made candy, etc.? 


. There were small bags full of beads, crucifixes of different sizes; 
some men had their shooting arrows and bows—all that was by each 
one’s side. The men had their long hair divided on the forehead by 
a thick stripe of red paint and hanging down on their shoulders. All 
had also, like the medicine man, their cheeks painted. 


8 Sometimes cedar, sometimes sage. This Indian sage is also known by the 
common term of “horse mint” and has an aromatic odor. The use of sage seems 
to have a symbolic meaning. When the meetings are held in a tipi, the earth is 
first swept clean, then a layer of hay is put down followed by a layer of sage. 
This is covered by a layer of canvas on which people sit. (Interview with Joe 
Fritts, loyal Shawnee, Quapaw, Oklahoma, March 15, 1953) 

9“Anything good, like candy or fruit, can be taken into the peyote meetings” 
according to Mrs. Lillie Tyner, Quapaw, who stated that she has been taking 
peyote for 52 years. Time Magazine (June 18, 1951) states that canned peaches 
and candy help straighten the Indians out after “peyote jag” otherwise they would 
have a dismal hangover. 
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A perfect silence was reigning there. The medicine house is 
regarded by the Indians as very sacred. In front of the fire opposite 
the entrance there was a crucifix standing on the ground.!° Every 
Indian who entered there and as many times as he re-entered, had to 
stand by the fire, facing the Crucifix. Then the medicine man or 
his assistant came with big feathers and passed them from head to 
foot over the one who was standing, so as to shake all the dust off. 
This dusting is done in the same way over anyone who leaves the 
tent. By this action they firmly believe that they are purified and 
that they render honor to God. Everything they bring there has 
to be held over the fire while they make a few motions with it 
toward the Crucifix.44 


Once in, we sat like them on the ground but the nearest possible 
to the entrance. Some of those people seated at the extremity made 
us sign to go by them but none of us dared to go as far, though we 
were not safer where we were as everything was shut. They were 
all looking at us with a curious, but peaceful look. The medicine man 
took his place at the right side of the entrance. We were at the left. 
He sat down and took what. we thought to be a drum, but it was a 
stone or earthen jar, half-filled with water, covered with sheep or 
buckskin (I don’t know which) and trimmed with bird and fowl’s 
feathers. This kind of instrument gave a sound similar to that of a 
drum when beating on it with the sticks. 


By the medicine man a fellow of high stature with a small bearded 
face, little eyes shining like diamonds, took in his left hand a long 
rod trimmed with game heads and feathers, also with some kind of 
fish-like skin. In his right hand he took a little racket on which 
handle were attached a few small toy bells. Then he bent one knee 
to the ground and both blew on their instruments. The medicine 
man shook his jar three different times while the assistant made 
the same motions with his gourd. Both started in a very low tone 
the Uba-ist-Tal-lo-a or ‘‘Song to the Great Spirit.’’8 It was so low 


10The Quapaws, as well as other Indian Tribes, having been christianized by 
Catholic missionaries, adopted many of the sacramentals of the Catholic Church 
into the ritual of the native church. The crucifix is used today according to Indians 
who attend the peyote rites. Anoher use of a Christian symbol is the cross sur- 
mounting the “Medicine House” where peyote rites are held. 

11 The tending of the fire is very important and the fire-tender is given a special 
blessing. The fire is kept burning enclosed within a crescent-shaped mound on the 
top of which is placed the sacred or “king” peyote. 

12The objects used in connection with the peyote worship have a distinct, dec- 
orative character of their own. The most typical color is yellow, with which their 
wood and skin portions are almost always painted. The feathers most frequently 
used are those of the yellow hammer and other species of woodpeckers.—A. L. 
Krolher, Bulletin Am. Museum of Nat. Hist., Vol. 18, pp. 398-409) 

13 Within the pages of her Journal here, Sister Laurence has added as a sep- 
arate short leaf an eight stanza poem entitled, “U-ba Ist Tal-lo-a (Singing to the 
Great Spirit)” by Jessie E. Sampter, New York City, apparently printed in a church 
magazine, probably The Indian Magazine, early in the 1900‘s. The “U-ba Ist Tal-lo-a” 
in the title of this poem is Choctaw, properly “Vba Isht Taloa,” an expression mean- 
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that with all our attention we were unable to catch a Single word. 
All the others were listening attentively, their arms folded, their 
eyes fixed upon the fire or the ground, Not a word, not even a 
Whisper was heard. After each stanza our two chorists blew on 
their instruments and shook them as before beginning.!4 


At the third one the assistant asked for a glass of water. The 
medicine man filled a glass from a large jar which was behind him 
and passed it to his companion, who drank it only after having held 
it over the fire, which at that moment he kindled adding branches 
-and sprinkling the aromatic herbs. He knelt again and the singing 
continued. We thought it would never end. We were almost roasted 
not only by the heat of the fire but also that of the atmosphere which 
was intensely hot. Big drops of perspiration were rolling on all 
present there. 


After awhile we made a motion to get up but the woman near 
us told us we could not get out before the song was finished. It was 
to be soon over. We found that time terribly long but at last we 

heard it was all and saying this the medicine man took a glass of 
water, performing the same ceremony as the one before. A woman 
placed at the other end passed a stick of eandy to the two singers. 
Both held it over the fire before biting on it. 


The medicine man got up and made sign to the others to do the 
Same and invited them to come and touch our hands, which they 
all did, even the babies whose mamas held the hands to make the 
traditional signs. It took a little while before those twenty or twenty- 
five Indians could do this. All expressed by signs how glad they 
were to have us under their tent; it was a great honor for them. 
They looked upon us as angels fallen from Heaven and kissed not 
only our hands but our dresses. As we were ready to get out a man 
entered. The chief asked him if he had slept enough; he answered 


ing a hymn found before each song in the old Choctaw hymnals of missionary days. 
For example, “Vba Isht Taloa 9. L.M. God’s mercies are renewed every day,” is 
found as the heading of a five stanza hymn in Choctaw that appears on page 9 
in the Choctaw Hymn Book (6th ed. Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, 1872). It may be that Father William Ketcham indirectly had something 
to do with Sister Laurence’s interest in the poem with its Indian and parenthetical 
English title for he became a fluent speaker and a translator in the Choctaw 
language as the founder of St. Agnes Mission at Antlers, Choctaw Nation, in 1897. 
Sister Laurence unaware of the differences in Indian languages was impressed with 
the poem she had read and used the title as that of the chant which she heard during 
the ceremonies in the Quapaw Medicine House. This note is made as an explanation 
for the appearance of a Choctaw expression in her description of the visit among 
the Quapaw Indians. It may be added, also, that the Choctaw Indians have never 
been known as devotees of peyotism with its ceremonials such as were witnessed in 
the Quapaw Medicine House—Ed. (M.H.W.) ; 

14 The sacred or “peyote” songs. Each man sings four songs to the accompani- 
ment of drum and rattle. It is quite probable that because of the presence of 
visitors that the whole ceremony was not finished. In a regular peyote meeting 
the tea made from brewing the “buttons” is drunk after singing and the buttons 
themselves are passed around and chewed. 
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wonee ning 


‘‘veg’? then stood by the fire. We went out as the tent was opened, — 


glad to breathe the fresh air and be out of that hot oven! 


It was after half-past five. As we had a long walk to reach — 


home we did not remain any longer. The stout woman had come out 


of the tent with us. Now she was all smiles. She promised to come ~ 


see us at the school and told us to call again the next Saturday. 
We left her and the others as happy as they could be to see us 80 
intimate with them. All our fears had vanished. 


We could not get home quick enough to relate all to Bishop 
Meerschaert and show Father D’Haenens we were living yet. 


Tt was near seven o’clock when we reached the school ground. 
The Ice Cream was made, and Father was waiting for us to serve it. 
The children were back long before we came, very much displeased 
because we had not told them where we were to go; they, too, wishing 
to see the medicine house. We succeeded in quieting them by telling 
them they could go some other Saturday while we had no more 
chances, We all entered the school room and soon Sisters, ladies 
and children were feasting on the cool treat..... 


Though very tired we had yet to go rehearse our singing. We 
took our books and music and directed ourselves towards the church 
while the others attended to the clergymen’s supper. It was pretty 
hard to make the organ give its sounds as since over two years no 
one had played on it. Our good Father D’Haenens heard us and 
fearing it would be too hard a work came up in a hurry to blow the 
organ for me while I was playing, putting all the strength I could 
in my fingers to get the instrument in a better vibration. After 


more than an hour of practice we stopped..... At that time one 


of the little boys came to get Father D’Haenens for supper and 
while the clergymen were taking supper we remained in Church 


to say our office and night prayers. .... After that we went home 


(HO CHUANG, UO, os o 


We were hardly seated at the table when we had a big and 
agreeable surprise. All at once we saw at the door Rev. Father 


William K. Ketcham with our dear old friend, Mr. Rea and Felix 
Miles, brother of our little Johnnie and Eddie. The feast would 
have been complete had dear Father Versavel only been with us. He 
had gone to be a Jesuit and was as happy there. 


Pi et ae oer sean 


At six [next morning] Masses began. We divided ourselves so. 
that all would have a share in the devotions as well as the work. 
But for the Bishop’s Mass all Sisters managed to be present. We 
Sisters and all our band had communicated at the first Mass. The 


children were to be confirmed that day. At nine o’clock all the: 
priests were to take breakfast, except Father Ketcham who was to 
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officiate at High Mass and Father Theophile who did not feel well 
enough to take breakfast with the others. 


We all helped in the kitchen, dining room, etc., so as to enable 
every one to assist at high Mass. We would have worked much quicker 
had we not been attracted outside by the full-blooded Indians arriving 
from all directions for Mass. We recognized those we had seen at the 
medicine house, the Medicine man was there with his wife and chil- 
dren. At 9:30, .... we went out to see those poor people closer. 
As soon as they saw us all came to touch hands (not shake hands) 
with us and hold their children’s hands to do the same. We petted 
the babies but could not decide ourselves to kiss them. ... . 


I had brought with me a box of colored pictures to give them 
but as it was near ten o’clock I told them to come back after Mass. 
Those who did not understand English and they were many, were 
told by the others what we had said. We made them sign it was 
time to go to church. Immediately they fixed themselves and went 
ahead of us then stopped at the church and signed themselves as we 
passed by as if we were Gods. 


A few minutes after the bell rang and all entered the church. 
Then the clergy and the altar boys came in procession by the back 
door. As they entered the Church the organ pealed forth its sounds. 
Then those poor people were like electrified by the music and by the 
sight of their beloved first pastor, Rev. Father Ketcham who founded 
this mission and christianized most all of the old ones who were 
present. Some were weeping, others laughing but all expressed their 
feelings out loud in Church. They were not as recollected and as 
quiet as in their medicine tent. 


| Men and women had their hair plaited; some of the latter had 
it twisted around on the head and had a colored handkerchief fixed 
somewhat like the old colored women..... 


Two of those Indians were to make their first Communion, a 
man and Frank Buck, our famous little driver. Many others who 
were also for the first-Communion were obliged to give it up on 
account of sickness. Most all of them had had smallpox which is 
always harder on those people. Others had the measles not less 
dangerous. 


For the first time there was a Mass with Deacon and sub- 
BeacOUlrs.. 7.0: [The Bishop] spoke on Holy Communion and Con- 
firmation which Sacraments the children were about to receive. 


Immediately after the last gospel, Bishop took his place kneeling 
at the foot of the altar while we sang the ‘‘ Veni Creator.” After 
the last stanza, he sat on the chair prepared for him on the highest 


15 The Sign of the Cross. 


step of the altar, The little gates of the holy table were opened 
wide and two by two our young folks ascended to the Minister of | 
God to receive from him the Sacrament that was to make them 
perfect soldiers of Jesus Christ. Many of the grown folks followed 
the little ones. Bishop told Father D’Haenens, who was trying to | 
dissuade them, to let them come. He gave them his ring to kiss and | 
had a kind word for each one so they were all satisfied. At the 
end of the ceremony Bishop rose and told them that they all had to 
be back for the evening service at 3 pm..... consisting of the 
recitation of the rosary and Litany of the Blessed Virgin, a sermon 
by Father Ketcham and Benediction. Then he dismissed them all. 


| 
| 
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We waited until the last one was out to come downstairs. But 
what was not our surprise to see them all by the church. They were 
watching on both sides for fear Father Ketcham would escape them. | 
But he himself loved them too tenderly to play them that trick. Most | 
all of them stopped us again to touch our hands. Though few only | 
understood what we said, all would nod their heads and smile as a! 
sign of approval and contentment..... 


At last we witnessed a scene that we very seldom do in civilized 
countries. Father Ketcham appeared on the church doorstep. It 
was like magnetism. In a moment the whole crowd of about one 
hundred and fifty men and women were at the feet of their beloved 
Father. We could read the emotion of that powerful man whose | 
heart was powerless against the demonstrations of his first spiritual 
children. As a good Father he let them take his hands, pull on his 
cassock, He was almost as happy to see them as they were to see him. 


We were so much touched at that scene that tears were rolling | 
on our cheeks. How happy we would have been to be commanded | 
to make our dwelling there! What good could have been ac- 
complished by those ignorant but affectionate, loving and grateful 
hearts! But this was not for us. 


We went home though we could have remained there longer. 
This scene was the subject of our conversations that day. 


At about 12:30 Bishop, the priests and Mr. Rea came for 
dinner. Bishop told me to make the Sisters take dinner also as he 
wished to give them a little conference right after. He was to| 
leave that day at 5 p.m. 

All was done as he had said; the ladies and the children dined 
while the Sisters were with his Grace. Afterwards all were called’ 
in for a little while. .... 


Perfect happiness does not belong to this world. Clouds of 
sadness passed over the sun of joy and peace that had filled our’ 
souls during these previous hours. We realized then that this was) 
our last meeting with our dear and beloved Bishop, that a | 
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it would be the last time we would see him until we reached the 
eternal shore where ‘‘we’ll know our own.’’ 


The many and strange events of that day had thrown in our © 
hearts such emotions that, as Bishop left, we gave vent to our feelings 
and all of us Sisters had a good crying before going to church. To 
hide it all, we had to almost drown our faces in the bowls of water... .. 


At 3 p.m. sharp the bell rang. All those present in the morning 
had obeyed Bishop by coming back. 


Bishop recited the rosary and litany after which we sang one 
or two verses of the beautiful hymn ‘‘Holy Spirit God of light.’”’ 
Rev. Father Ketcham then ascended the degrees of the altar to 
address the audience, particularly and naturally his Quapaw Indians. 


Briefly he related how he had gone to Bishop Meerschaert to 
become a priest how after his ordination Bishop had sent him to 
the vast Indian Territory where only two or three priests had come 
to announce the Gospel of God; how Bishop pointing to the hills 
northeast of the Territory had enjoined him, Father Ketcham to go 
there to those good Quapaw Indians to teach them how to know, love 
and serve their Creator.16 He had answered the Bishop’s desire and 
had come to that hill of Quapaw. Many present now in church 
were there when he first came. 


They were not long to see that he wanted to do no harm but 
all the good he could. Soon he had won all their hearts. They 
looked upon him as a good, kind father and he received and treated 
them like his children, Then he reminded those old people how they 
came together to listen to his instructions and with what eagerness 
they asked him to speak again about the Great Creator. 


But there came a big sacrifice for the pastor and his flock. 
One day he, Father Ketcham, received a letter from hig Bishop 
commanding him to go and take charge of some other Indians at 
another part of the Territory. Another priest was to come to 
Quapaw where already Father Ketcham had a nice church built 
and also a presbytery.” He had worked hard with hig Indians to 
have that much done. 


It was with sorrow that he read that order of the Bishop, who 
no doubt wanted to reward him and give him a better place. He 
had to obey and abandon his faithful children who wept bitterly 
on hearing the sad news. Since then he had never returned to 
Quapaw until that happy day, June 7, 1903, where he met at his 
surprise, Bishop Meerschaert and us Sisters. 


16 Actually, the Quapaws had been ministered to by Jesuit and Benedictine 
priests from the time they came to their present home in Oklahoma in 1833. 

17 Father Ketcham was transferred to Antlers, in 1897, to work among the 
Choctaws. 


Mv 
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Then he begged those Indians to continue to be good and 
faithful as they had been since and to love and obey their devoted 
pastor, Father D’Haenens as they had loved and obeyed him, their 
first pastor, this being the best proof of gratitude they could ever 
give him and the Bishop. 


This is about what Father Ketcham said in his simple allocution 
to those people who were afraid to move for fear of losing a syllable 
of what he was telling them. We were in admiration seeing them 
so attentive. 


After this Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given 
by Right Rev. Bishop Meerschaert and the service was over. 


Then all again waited outside to see their first Father. Bishop 
too came and told them ‘‘good-bye.’’ Soon after both came to bid 
us also ‘‘good-bye.’’ Bishop gave us his blessing and left us with 
the hope of meeting us again some day in Louisiana. All hearts were 
made heavy by the thought of our departure, the hour of which was 
to strike too soon. 


On leaving us, Bishop forbade Father D’Haenens to let any 
of us leave before the coming Wednesday. Father had told him 
that Mother Ambrose and I wanted to leave the next day, Monday. 
We had to submit and remain until Wednesday. 


Bishop added, ‘‘Father spare no expenses, give them all the 
treats you can; and if you get short of money, draw on me. I 
will pay all.’’ He had already given fifty dollars the first day. 
How many Bishops would be so generous, so kind to sisters? He 
may be the unique one. 


Father D’Haenens came back to us as soon as he had shut the 
big gate on Bishop Meerschaert and Father Ketcham. We saw 
the carriage go off and our eyes followed it until we could not see 
it any more. The thorn of separation was cruelly stinging our 
hearts. Father D’Haenens knew it, hence his haste to come to us; 
he called us all down,—we had gone up stairs to be able to see the 
Bishop better on his way to Baxter Springs. We came down, trying 
to smile. Father had pop on ice and hurried to: pass a bottle to 
each one,—he knocked the stopper off before we had time to get a 
glass—so as to dispel all sadness. He succeeded for soon the echoes 
of the children’s screams, the exclamations of the grown folks, re- 
sounded through the whole house. Now to crown all, Father sug- 
gested a big picnic for the next day at the ‘‘Devil’s promenade.”’ 
There was no excuse to be given; it had to be and we had to make the 
best of it. He had bought lots of chickens from the country people, 
and was to send, early the next morning, the old Mr. Bowlling at 
Baxter Springs for bread and fresh meat, so that we could have it 
cooked before leaving. All the arrangements were made; we pre- 
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pared as much as we could that night, and left the rest for the next 
morning. 


* * « + %* * 


The remainder of Sister Laurence’s Journal ig taken up with 
an account of the picnic to the ‘‘Devil’s Promenade”’ on Spring 
River about two miles and a half southeast of Quapaw, in Ottawa 
County. Seventeen of the students and the Sisters before mentioned 
in this article, were on this picnic. The account follows: 


The next morning we were up before five o’clock. We hurried 
up and while some saw that everything was put in order in the 
sleeping rooms, the others attended to the preparations for breakfast 
and the picnic. At six o’clock we all went to Mass except Miss Mary 
and Mrs. Skelley, who stayed on account of the cooking. 


At seven all took breakfast; then Father and the boys went to 
see about hitching up the buggy, as Father did not want me to walk 
so far. At the same time it was a means of carrying the baskets 
and all that we wanted. 


At about 8:30 the little caravane [sic] was ready to start, seven- 
teen in all. The school teacher having to teach on that day was 
obliged to stay home, also the old Mr. Bowlling. 


We took the baskets and a case of bottles of soda in the buggy, 
then Mother Ambrose not able to walk much either, got in with me 
and we followed those that were on foot. Father D’Haenens walked 
along side of us so as to watch where were the best places for us 
to pass as the roads were almost unpracticable. We had to go 
through timbers and creeks, or be terribly shaken on the big rocks 
that we met on the way and which could not be avoided. 


After we had traveled over a mile—pretty near two—we were 
blockaded altogether by the thickness of the low branches of the big 
trees, and by many small trees. We passed a nice little Indian 
log-house. Father knew who lived there and told us to wait a few 
minutes while he went to the house. We were very much surprised 
to recognize the daughter of our famous stout woman. She came to 
us and told us this was their home and as she brought us, in the buggy, 
nearer the house we saw her papa, the Medicine Man, and the whole 
family. They told us that it was impossible to go any further in the 
buggy but to leave it there that it would be well taken care of, as 
well as the ponies. 


Those who were on foot were far ahead of us; but Father had 
told the boys to mind when he would whistle, that would mean for 
them to look for him. He then whistled, the echo answered and a 
few minutes later our five youngsters were in sight and came 
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running to Father D’Haenens, who showing them the baskets told 
them why we had stopped. 


They understood quickly what that meant and taking first the 
dinner provisions ran again ahead of us. We had about one-half 
or three quarters of a mile to walk but had such a nice breeze that 
we did not feel any fatigue. The boys had already brought their 
load to the place of the picnic shown them by Miss Mary, who with 
Mrs. Skelley and the Sisters and girls was walking fast too. 


Now our five little men were going back to get the pop and the 
ice and a few other bundles. They passed us again coming back 
as they wanted to be the first ones to reach the place. They had that 
satisfaction too, as they got ahead of all. They sat on the rocks 
waiting for the whole band, as glorious as soldiers sitting on the 
cannons after a victory. . 


We all met pretty soon. The first thing that struck our 
curious looks was an immense rock much higher than all the others. 
Father saw how we were admiring it so he told us to climb up with 
him, but forbade anyone to take another way of climbing up or go 
ahead of him, as it was very dangerous. The rocks being covered with 
moss and creeping plants one could slip down to the very bottom into | 
the Spring River, where he could not be found were he or she drowned 
in it. We arrived at the summit which is not less than one hundred 
and fifty feet above the Spring River. Father threw some big 
stones into the river to show us more the height of the rock. He 
then repeated to us the legend attached to the rock. He had heard 
it himself from the old Indians of that place.18 


THe Legend ATTACHED TO THE Rock Known As ‘‘Lover’s LEAP”? 


Many, many years ago, two young Indians fell in love and 
asked their parents permission to get married. But ag the young 
girl was not of the same tribe as the young boy the parents could 
not consent and offered other parties to each one. Their love for 
each other was so strong and reciprocal that no other seemed to be 
able to replace the beloved. After many sollicitations [sic], seeing 
that they could not get the consent of either one’s parents, they 
went to the chief of their respective tribes, but were not more 
successful. Then disappointment gave place to despair: They 
resolved to finish with life; they went home put. on their finest 
dresses and adornments, probably all trimmed with beads and 
feathers, They were to meet on the rock where we were seated then, 
listening to Father D’Haenens, as the moon would enlighten the 
earth with its full light. Both met at the appointed time; they 
climbed up at the very top and there, swearing fidelity to each 


18 A similar legend is common among the Osages. —Arthur H. Lamb, Tragedies 
of the Osage Hills (Pub. by The Osage Printery, Pawhuska, Oklahoma). 
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other, tied themselves together with a rope and holding each other’s 
hands leaped down into the river as their parents were reaching the 
summit of the rock. When the latter reached the top they looked 
down and saw both bodies [fall] into the water.- It was too late! 
No one would nor could dare to dive there, it was too dangerous on 
account not only of the rapidity of the current of the river but 
principally because it was full of pointed rocks, on which one would 
be killed if striking on them while plunging into the water. 


The poor old parents spent the night on the rock. They called 
it afterwards ‘‘Lover’s Leap’’ in remembrance of the young couple. 
They did not want to believe their children when they said they 
would be united in death if not in life but both had remained faith- 
ful to each other. 


The next morning as the sun sent its first rays over the river 
the faces of the old Indians were bent over the water and in their 
fascinated imagination they saw the bodies of their regretted children 
floating under the water. They looked at them until the water 
stirred by some evil spirit became troubled. 


Then they returned home and told the sad story to all the others. 
All went in turn at the top of the rock and looking into the river 
thought they could see the floating bodies of the two lovers when 
the water was clear. Until now they imagine that they see the 
couple under the water. 


‘‘Tae DEvIL’s PROMENADE AND THE Biscuit WALK”’ 


Now, said Father, the story is told, and we must descend more 
carefully and still slower that we ascended. We all gathered stones 
as souvenirs of that Lover’s Leap Rock. 


Once down we turned to the right and walked towards the 
Devil’s promenade. The distance between the two places was about 
a quarter of a mile through beautiful woods. We gathered pretty 
wild flowers all the way long, fearing we would not have time to do 
so at night. 


Father went ahead with the boys. We heard them calling us 
from under the rocks, yet we could not see the rocks as their tops 
were covered with trees and grass, about thirty feet over the Spring 
River. We were wondering where our men were when at a little 
eurve we found ourselves before a kind of path made in the rock 
and not of very agreeable appearance. This path seemed to lead 
straight to the water. At first we hesitated to descend. Father saw 
our fear and came to help us along; hands and feet had to work hard 
to avoid the dreaded false steps which in a moment would have 
thrown us for an eternal sleep in the river. 
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Fortunately, at half-way there was a turn that favored us for 
the rest of the descent, probably it was to encourage us for the 
terrible ascension we had to make afterwards to get on the Devil’s 
promenade. ‘‘It bears well its name.’’ 


We were now at the very bottom of the pathway and on the 
very edge of the Spring River. Here was the ‘“Devil’s Promenade 
and the Biscuits Walk.’’ Father and the boys were up on the latter 
making us sign to get on too; but my! how to get there? 


For children again it was passable but for ladies, and more so 
for Sisters, we thought it was terrible. There was a long walk on 
rocks right in the middle of these sq that one-half—the one on 
which we were to get on—was rooted into the water and the other 
half was hanging over the walk. 


At the place where we stocd, the walk was about four feet 
high; there was no other means but to jump up and again that was 
not all: getting on the rock, both halves of it were separated by a 
space of not more than ten inches, about eighteen inches wide. This 
was a risky attempt. Sisters Clare, Agnes and Leo being very 
thin and small, except the latter who is tall, passed like children. 
But after all my experiences of the year in bed and at the hospital 
I did not feel like making those athletic exercises. Yet, Mother 
Ambrose and Sister Maurice would not go without me and the 
others wanted to come down. 


Father came to see what was the matter and hearing the ob- 
jections, Jumped down and disappeared for a few minutes, after 
which he returned with some kind of a ladder which he fixed into 
the water as far as he could to avoid us the crawling between the 
rocks. But we could not avoid it as the water was too deep for the 
small ladder to be pushed any further. However, we were satis- 
fied of not having to jump on the rock; we crawled between the 
two as all the others had done and to their great satisfaction. 


The boys were running up and down the walk which was not 
less than three hundred feet long, except at a few places where the 
Space was narrower, the width was about eight to ten feet. There- 
fore, there was plenty of place to stand and walk without exposing 


one’s self to falling into the river, as this walk was right on the 
border. 


As we could see on the upper rocks, by the names and dates of 
other picnics, many had visited this place and many years before us. 


It is a curiosity as well as a splendid place for a picnic. It is 
called the ‘‘Devil’s Biscuit Walk’’ and on our inquiry we were told 


19 The place is today a favorite picnic spot. What Sister did not mention, nor 
may have known, the Indians speak of a cave beneath the big rock which they enter 
by boat when the water is low. 
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that it is another supposition of the imagination of the poor Indians 
holding so much to their ancestors’ traditions. 


It seems that in older times their forefathers when first dis- 
covering this place, used to hide in the cavities of the rocks—some 
look as if worked on by the sculptor. Then if their purpose was 
bad, as for instance to kill or rob the travelers, the devil would appear 
and either encourage them from the top of the rocks or come and 
walk along to warn the Indians of the approach of the white people 
who dared to step on their grounds. 


Then they supposed this to be the devil’s best place when he 
was tired to come and take a good rest of mind and body. Hence 
they called it the ‘‘devil’s promenade.”’ 


For the other name ‘“‘Biscuits walk,’’ according to another 
imaginary Indian belief, it seems that one day the devil took a 
fancy to come and cook biscuits on those rocks; he addressed the 
rocks in his own language and the rock became hollow as to facilitate 
the kneading. The bottom of the rock got as hot as an oven, and 
Sir Devil was delighted with his work. But as the biscuits were 
almost cooked, the river rose and in spite of all the Devil’s commands 
and supplication to the water and the rocks, the biscuits were soon 
covered by the flood and the Devil had to run off to escape being 
drowned too. He came back at night but the river was high yet. 
He came again the next morning and several times curing the next 
day but no sight of the biscuits. The day after this he came again; 
the water had gone down, but the biscuits were transformed into 
stones and breaking one he recognized his own eye engraved in the 
middle of it. 


This is one of the many superstitious beliefs of those poor, 
ignorant Indians; but the fact is that these stones are shaped like 
biscuits; we wanted to see if we could find the devil’s eye in them 
and breaking many we found eyes in all. The upper and lower parts 
of the rocks were like jelly-cakes. We were ready to break some 
when Father reminded us it was time to see how and where we would 
take dinner. We walked to the very end to examine well where 
would be the best place and decided to fix up at the very beginning, 
after the famous crawling spot. All agreed to this as it seemed to 
be the coolest place, the rock itself being suspended over our heads 
forming a roof or shelter. 


The children amused themselves breaking biscuits; At every 
one they would run to show them to us, making collections for us all. 
While gathering stones they were very much amused and we were 
to hear the double echoes repeating all they said; then Father would 
go at a distance to call the children who would answer and the 
contrast of the voices was really wonderful. 
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When ready we called for dinner. All came quickly as hunger 
was knocking at the door of all, especially the children. 


Father said the ‘‘Benedicite’’ and took his seat on the rock. 
We all imitated his example, forming a large circle around him. 
I had brought him one hundred of those small chinese napkins which 
were very handy on that day. Mrs. Skelley built an Indian fire on 
the edge of the rock to heat the coffee while we were taking dinner. 


Did Sir Devil come to blow on it, or shake the thin branches? 
We could not tell as we saw no one, but as we were eating we heard 
something crack and tumble behind us. As we looked we saw the 
fire and the coffee pot go down into the water. A long ‘‘oh’’ was 
heard; but had to do without coffee; and the most grieved about this 
loss was Mother Ambrose who can not do very well without coffee, 
suffering as she does with headache. We had a hearty laugh: over 
that and teased Mrs. Skelley for her fire. 


After dinner Father took a sheet of paper and wrote down 
the names of all present on that day at the Devil’s Promenade, not 
failing to relate the accident about the coffee pot, making a little 
report very interesting. Then he took an empty bottle of pickles, 
rolled his paper and fixed it into the bottle which he corked her- 
metically and threw into the water. We watched it until the current 
carried it out of our sight. To this day we wonder where it might 
have stopped and who could have picked it up. 


After that Father said Graces, then we picked up the dishes and 
put everything away for supper. We then walked up and down 
admiring the height and enormity of those rocks, ready at every 
instant to bury us under them as many of them have already fallen 
and filled the bottom of the Spring river. Still this did not seem 
to scare us so much, What we feared was to see some of our young 
folk miss their step and fall into the water, especially our little 
Johnnie who was so fidgety. We were opposite the ‘‘Lover’s Leap’’ 
and had a full view of this tremendous rock when suddenly the 
children took a notion of going back of it. They asked Miss Mary 
to take them so as to be sure of obtaining our permission. They 
begged so much and promised to behave so well, that it was difficult 
to refuse them. Father went also so as to leave us free for a while. 
During that time as nearly all of us owed letters to our friends we 
sat and wrote; some just for the pleasure of doing so from that place. 
We had thought of this beforehand and had brought with us all that 
was necessary. But as soon as the others reached the ‘‘Lover’s Leap’’ 
they began to call us, one after the other; we had to give up our 
correspondence to answer them and return their signs 


Our little Johnnie had succeeded in getting a whole one [ biscuit] 
and it was not easy to make him consent to give it to Father although 
the latter promised him all sorts of things, as he wished to have a 
whole one to have it sawed in two and keep as a curiosity. We coaxed 
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) our little man so much that he finally gave it to Father on condition 
| that he would show it to him, once sawed, which was accepted. 


. During that time, the other little boys, seeing that we were busy 
| with Johnnie, disappeared. What were our Surprise and terror when 
| we perceived them in a small skiff going down the river! We called, 
| Father whistled, but they were unable to Stop or answer. They had 
| Just succeeded in turning the boat towards the rocks when Johnnie 
| flew to them, but what did he do? he got in, too, and we saw them 
again, except little Joseph, in the middle of the river and finally 

they reached the other side where they had a first-class fright. There 

was an Indian, the owner of the boat watching them but hidden among 

the bushes; as soon as they landed he caught them and made them 

give him all they had. Telix had fifty cents in his pocket. He 
hurried to give it. Johnnie and Charlie were crying, Eddie was 
| half-dead with fright. The worse was that the man talked only 
| by signs. He showed them the skiff and the place where they had 
| taken it, making them understand that they could get in to come back 
and tie the boat, but making at the same time, threatening signs to 
| them if they did not obey him. Our little boys did not lose time 
! to get in the skiff and come back; they considered themselves happy 
_ to escape the Indian’s anger so easily; they were ashamed and afraid 


to come to us. 


| 
As they arrived they pretended to be tired and hungry; asked 
us if we wanted some fresh water and offered to go and get it for 
|us; all this to get over their scare. We did not suspect anything 
and were too glad of their offer. They went off jumping and 
laughing and soon were back with a bucket of water as cold as ice 
which they had gotten from a well on an Indian family’s ground, 
not far from where we were. We drank, filled our empty pop bottles 
with water and sent the boys to return the bucket. Joseph and 
Johnnie remained but the latter could not keep any longer what had 
happened to them. As we represented to them the danger they had 
run they told us then how they had been seared and that they wanted 
to hide it from us because they were ashamed to have been afraid, and 
on the point of crying at the thought that they could have been 
‘killed by that angry Indian. They were very nervous and it was 
‘no trouble to make them promise to be more careful and obedient 
in the future. 


Meanwhile the others returned and seeing the consternation 
of the two young ones, understood that their escape had been made 
known to us. They were not in a hurry now to run to us but slowly 
reached where we were seated. On our request they told us how they 
had gotten into the skiff and what a hard time they had to row. 
They wanted to cross over only to see what the other side looked like, 
never suspecting they would be met by that Indian who scared them 
out of their wits. Poor boys! they had not gotten over their fright 
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while relating their experience with that red faced man. Father 
D’Haenens arrived and hearing what had happened gave them a 

good lecture. They promised that they would never do such a thing 

over again. At Father’s suggestion supper was served, then it was 
time to think of returning home. The boys grabbed the empty baskets 

and started ahead, jumping, screaming and shouting to hear the re- 

verberation of that double echo before leaving that wonderful Devil’s 

Promenade. They had already forgotten the terrors of the crossing 

of the river. Happy age! When hearts are young and light, 

ignoring what the great future has in store for them! They crawled 

beneath the rock and jumped down like rubber balls, watching to 

see us when it would be our turn to get under the rock and jump 

down, but we sent them away..... 


On Father’s whistle the boys immediately appeared at the wind- 
ing of the road. Their quick appearance confirmed our opinion that 
they were watching us. They did not try to conceal it either for 
when spoken of it, burst into a big laugh. Boys will be boys! Father 
gave them the ladder to be brought back to the same place where they 
had gotten the bucket of water. We went up the same little road 
we had been through before with a last look at all the beauties we had 
admired all day, especially that Lover’s Leap rock which had attracted 
our first gaze in the morning..... Our youngsters were already 
ahead of us, we could watch their frolics and hear their merry 
laughters and songs. We kept on picking here and there pretty wild 
flowers, moss and stones, gradually arriving at the place where we 
had left buggy and ponies. Those good Indians were hitching up, 
guessing well that we could not be very long before returning. 
When we got there they wanted us in their home but Father made 
them understand that we had far to go and could not stop. They | 
all came, grown and little folks to give us their traditional mark of 
welcome and friendship. Now we were great friends with them! 


Mother Ambrose and I took our same places in the buggy as in 
the morning. Mrs. Skelley got in to drive. Father walked along 
with the others. We drove slowly so as to keep up with those on 
foot. The buggy and the ponies were covered with wild greens and 
flowers. We arrived at the hill opposite the St. Mary’s of the Qua- 
paws Church and School. We uttered a big exclamation of relief 
as we knew then that we were only at a short distance from our 
destination. Those walking were especially happy to arrive to rest, 
though we all felt the fatigue of the day and were glad to get home. 


The children had reached the house a good while already when 
we arrived; they were relating all the events of the day, giving an 
account of their adventure in the skiff. ... . As they ended the 
story, Father told them to help Mr. Bowlling with the cleaning and > 
unhitching of the penies and buggy as he had to go to Baxter Springs | 
the next morning to get some provisions, and hig mail. They went. 
: 
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on as though they had not made a step that day, happy youth, while 
they were as tired as could be and soon had retired, yet not before 
playing tricks on one another. 


Father had told us to sleep late and rest well the next day. 
He said his Mass early that morning and we were searcely down stairs, 
had just taken our coffee that he was at the door already, back 
from Baxter Springs. He laughed at our surprise when he told us 


| that his Mass had been said since 4 A. M. Felix Miles had gone 


_ with him to be able to take the early train and return to Vinita as 


| he had promised his big brothers. 


We went to Church to say our prayers and on our return 
helped to prepare the table. Breakfast was ready, all did honor to 
it; then all got together again to clean up and put everything in 
order. Father had left the buggy ready intending to go later with 
the boys to return the empty pop bottles to Baxter. We stayed home 
that morning helping with the preparations for dinner and other de- 
tails then in our spare time did a little writing, taking notes of all 


| the legends we had heard about the Devil’s Promenade and other 


incidentals. At noon Father returned with the boys, loaded with 
bread, meat, canned goods, ete. Poor Father D’Haenens! he surely 
did not spare anything to make our stay of pleasant memory. He said 


| he was to spend every cent of the fifty dollars Bishop Meerschaert had 
left him for our sojourn, yet we had brought so much that he feared 


he could not spend that amount so he said that there was only one 
thing for him to do and that was to keep the Sisters until the last cent 
was gone. But we felt convinced that he had even spent some of 


his own and yet was afraid he had not done enough. 


At about one o’clock dinner was served. .... After dinner we 
all went to take a nap until about three o’clock; we then got up 
refreshed ourselves and went down to enjoy a big freezer of ice 
cream and fine cakes. The children had gone to bathe and play in 


_ the creek down the hill but at Father’s whistle they were soon in 
sight and back to get their share of the delicious treat, but as they 


were barefooted and not in their Sunday attire, Father sent them to 
eat their cream in the yard which was not minded in the least by the 


youngsters. After all had had their heart’s content of the fine 


delicatessen we congratulated Father who had made the cream, the 
first we tasted without being cooked, then cleared everything and 


_ went to church for our visit, the recitation of the rosary, office and 


Our mediation. » . ... 


When we had finished, .... we came down and joined the others 
who were taking a walk down the hill. The water in the creek was 


so clear that Mrs. Skelley who had just returned also, suggested 


wading, which was adopted by all and in a jiffy shoes and stockings 
were off and all were enjoying the sport. We were alone, Father 


_and the boys being in another direction, so we played just like 
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children in that creek. We then dried our feet on the grass, put 
back our stockings and shoes and returned to the school grounds 
refreshed, light and merry as birds. 


Father called for supper, we took it cold even those who drank 
tea. The others enjoyed the rich, creamy milk. 


We spent the evening on the gallery talking, jokig and en- 
joying Father’s talk as he related all about his happy days of college 
and at Louvain where he too played many an innocent trick.2® It 
was soon time to say our night prayers and retire..... The next 
morning when the alarm went off no one felt like rising. But we 
braced ourselves and soon the sound of bells came to our ears. Father 
had collected as many as he could find and was ringing them in 
order to wake us up. But we were up already, then at the pitch of 
his voice he announced that in ten minutes he would say his Mass. 
‘‘All right’? came our answer ‘‘we’ll be there’’ and we were too. 
We all received Holy Communion, being Wednesday, our day. After 
our thanksgiving we went home where breakfast was ready and served. | 
Those who were to leave did not have much time to lose, conse- 
quently did not talk very much. | 


Our valises were brought down, we left the trunk for the other 
Sisters who were to leave a week later. The little hack was ready for 
USe ete ce Before leaving his house we thanked him [Father 
D’Haenens] for all his kindness, for all the pleasures he had pro- 
cured us during our sojourn at the mission. ‘‘That’s enough, that’s 


We told goodbye to Sisters Clare, Mechtilde, M. Agnes | 
Leo, to Teresa, Eddie and Johnnie, to our little Annie who wanted | 
to follow us so as to see her dear papa; then, as I said above, Father 
got in the hack with us and drove us to Quapaw station where we 
arrived just on time for the train. We said a quick, last Adios to 
Father and got on where we bought our tickets from the conductor. 
At 10:30 A.M. we were in Vinita. Some of our children greeted us 
at the station, our faithful Willie Lemon was there also and took 


20 Father D’Heanens was born in Belgium, near Ghent. He was educated in_ 
the American College of Louvain, which he entered in the autumn of 1897, and 
was ordained priest there July 15, 1900. The same year he came to Oklahoma 
and was appointed assistant at Vinita, where he stayed until November 26, 1901 | 
when he became rector of the Indian Mission at Quapaw, Indian Territory—The - 
Orphans’ Record, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1915), p. 270. | 

21The Sisters were leaving Indian Territory to return to the Motherhouse at 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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charge of our baggage as he walked home with us. The Sisters and 
children named above remained one week longer and enjoyed trips 
through the country places around Quapaw, gathering wild flowers 
which they pressed for souvenir pictures, as some are found in this 
very copy. 


Here ends the story of our delightful trip to Quapaw. I will 
love to read it from time to time and live again the happy hours spent 
on that beautiful Indian Territory Hill. It might interest also some 
friends who perchance may read it. 


May our Good Lord and our Blessed Mother, St. Mary of the 
Quapaws, bless the dear Reverend Maurice D’Haenens, beloved pastor 
of those good and simple Indians! May they bless his flock and 
make his work fruitful among those souls confided to hig care! 
God grant us the happiness of meeting our dear Bishop and all our 
devoted priests of the Territory here once more in this world but 
if this be denied us, may He reunite us all in Heaven where there 
will be no more adieus, no more separation. 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE PLAINS INDIANS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


By Jerell R. Walker* 


Signs and gestures have been used from the earliest recorded 
times either as a substitute for speech or in order to supplement 
speech. In many occupations today signs are used much more 
conveniently than words. Sounds are often impractical because of 
noise, distance or the need for silence. Social relationships, even in 
our modern time, are facilitated by the use of nonvocal communica- 
tion. | aa 


The Plains Indians, as generally referred to in this paper, are 
the Indians who used the sign language and who lived between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, and from the Frazer River 
in British Columbia to the Rio Grande River in the South. 


According to Walter Prescott Webb the Plains have remained a 
cultural unit.2 Within this cultural unit there are thirty-one tribes 
of Indians. The eleven typical tribes are the Assiniboin, Arapaho, 
Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Comanche, Crow, Gros Ventre, Kiowa, Kiowa- 
Apache, Sarsi, Teton-Dakota. 


The sign language, according to Hodge’s Handbook of American 
Indians, apparently was never used west of the Rocky Mountains 
except among the Nez Perces or other Indians who were accustomed 
to periodic hunting trips on the Plains.® 


Picture-writing the world over, as well as in the North American 
continent, probably grew out of sign language thus giving us three 
stages of development. (1) Sign language, (2) Pictographs and. 
(3) Alphabet. | 

The English scientist, Sir Richard Paget, has estimated that 
‘‘the human hand is about 20,000 times more versatile than the 
mouth.’”® He further theorized that by the aid of the arms and 


* Jerell Ray Walker, of Oklahoma City, is now in military service (M.P.Det., 
4005th A.S.U.) at Ft. Hood, Texas. He made this study of the American Indian 
sign language as a graduate student, Department of History, the University of 
Oklahoma.—Ed. 

1 Davidson, Levette J., “Some Current Folk Gestures And Sign Languages”, 
American Speech, XXV (No. I, Feb., 1950), p. 3. 

2Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (Dallas, 1931), p. 50. 

3 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Lewis Francis Hadley: ‘The Long-Haired Sign 
Talker’”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. I (Spring, 1949-50), p. 41. 

4Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, The North Americans of Yesterday (New York, 
1901), p. 49. | 

5 Waldemar Kaempffert, The New York Times, “The Week In Science: Speak- 
ing With The Hands”, (March 15, 1936) Vol. XI, 6:2. 
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fingers it would be possible to produce over 7 0,000 distinct elementary 
signs while the maximum number of mouth gestures is 144. 


There has been a great deal of speculation concerning the origin 
of the language of gestures. It is fairly well established that the 
specific origin is not known. Several men have made extensive 
studies of the sign language. Perhaps the two most notable men are 
Captain William Philo Clark and Garrick Mallery. 


Lewis I’. Hadley, who at one time lived in what later became 
| Western Oklahoma, made a study of the sign language. He said, re- 
| ferring to the development and origin of the Indian sign language :6 


My idea is that the Indian Sign Language is of a natural growth; a 
creation of necessity when we recognize the hundreds of their distinct 
languages, to say nothing of the numerous dialects of each, we must per- 
j ceive that no one Indian tongue could be very widespread; that one could 
| not travel continuously and meet people of the same speech. 


And the circumstances of the Western plains and mountain Indians who 
followed Buffalo from one feeding ground to another over vast regions of 
country would tend to bring different tribes into the same locality, and as 
they could not understand each other’s words, it is but natural to suppose 
that some means of communication would grow to become intelligible. 


| Captain Clark goes into the origin of the sign language in some 
! detail :* 


That we find no positive evidence of the existence and use of gesture 
speech does not necessarily show that there was none, [indicating the status 
) of the Hastern tribes in former times] as is shown by the following notable 
| examples. Circumstances forced Lewis and Clarke [sic] in their explora- 
tion of the then unknown West to spend the winter of 1804-5 with the 
Mandans, Gros Ventres, and Arickarees in their village on the Missouri, 
only a short distance below the present site of their camp at Fort Berthold. 
During the winter the Cheyennes and Sioux visited this village, and there 
can be no doubt that gesture speech was daily and hourly used by the 
members of these tribes as it is today when they meet, but no mention is 
made of the fact, and not until these explorers met the Shoshones near the 
headwaters of the Missouri do we find any note made of signs being used. 
If these explorers who entered so minutely into the characteristics of the 
Indians in their writings failed to make a record of this language, I do not 
think it very surprising that earlier investigations should have, under less 
favorable auspices, also neglected it. 


; I have called attention to the lack of any systematic code of gestures 
| 
‘ 


among the Algonquins, and given some idea of the great geographical area 
covered by their language, and I believe this to be the reason for the 
_non-culture and lack of general use of signs 


The condition of affairs in the South was, however, much more favorable 
to the growth or perfection of gesture speech than in the North, for there 
were many different vocal languages spoken by the various tribes in that 
section. 


In 1885 Captain W. P. Clark made the observation that during 
the last 100 to 150 years the following tribes had had determined 


6 Lewis F. Hadley, Indian Sign Talk (Chicago, 1893), Preface. 
TW. P. Clark, The Indian Sign Language (Philadelphia, 1885), pp. 11-13. 
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centers, if not of origin, certainly of perfection and propagation of 
gesture speech: (1) Cheyennes and Arapahoes; (2) Mandans, Gros 
Ventres and Arickarees; (3) Crows; (4) Blackfeet; (5) Kiowas 
and Apaches.® 


Colonel Richard Irving Dodge believed, as did the Plains Indians, 
that the sign language was invented by the Kiowas who held an 
intermediate position between the Southern and Northern Plains 
tribes.? 


William Tomkins, another student of the sign language, stated 
that records of the landings of Columbus and the recordings of 
Coronado and Cabrillo showed that Indians at that time conversed 
by means of signs. Tomkins book, Universal Indian Sign Language 
of The Plains Indians Of North America, contains a significant state- 
ment made by Dr. William H. Corbusier, a Surgeon in the U. S. Army 
and a deep student of Indian affairs, who said in 1878: ‘*The tra- 
ditions of the Indians point towards the South as the direction from 
which the sign language came. The Comanches acquired it in Mexico; 
The Plains Indians did not invent it.’? This quotation expresses 
virtually the same opinion which Captain Clark expressed as to the 
origin of the sign language.»? 


The use of signs or gestures as a cultivated art founded upon 
natural -principles served a very useful purpose for the Plains 
Indians. This non-vocal communication enabled each Indian nation 
to converse with one another intelligibly. Warriors of different 
tribes could communicate at long distances, alliances among them- 
selves could be made for attacks on enemies, and attacks could be 
arranged for upon settlers and travelers.!” 


Since almost all Indians are known for their reticence, it was 
surprising to J. Lee Humfreville to note that the Indians would 
sit for hours and hours and converse in the sign language with much 
rapidity.!8 Captain Clark was associated closely with the Cheyennes, 
Crows, Sioux, Bannocks, Assiniboins, Gros Ventres of the Prairie, 
Mandans, Arickarees and other tribes of the Northern Plains. He 
discovered that to have the Indians first make the gesture was an 
absolute necessity. If a white man makes a sign to an Indian in a 


8 Tbid., pp. 13-14. 

® Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, Our Wild Indians: Thirty-Three Years’ Per- 
sonal Experience Among The Red Men of The Great West (Hartford, 1882), p. 385. 

10 William Tomkins, Universal Indian Sign Language Of The Plains Indians Of' 
North America (San Diego, 1929), p. 89. 

11 Garrick Mallery, Introduction To The Study Of Sign Language Among The: 
North American Indians (Washington, 1880), p. 2. 

12J. Lee Humfreville, Twenty Years Among Our Savage Tribes (Hartford,, 
1897), p. 155. | 

13 Jbid., 153. 
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j certain way, the chances are ten to one that he will return it in the 
) Same way, even though he hag never seen it before.!4 


Garrick Mallery, an ethnologist, observed that thoughts could 
| be communicated rapidly by the use of signs. He gaid:15 


When highly cultivated [the sign language] its rapidity on familiar 
| Subjects exceeds that of speech and approaches to that of thought itself. 
| This statement may be startling to those who only notice that a selected 
| spoken word may convey in an instant a meaning for which the motions of 
j even an expert in signs may require a much longer time, but it must be 
i} considered that oral speech is now wholly conventional, and that with the 
| similar development of sign language conventional expressions with hands 
| and body could be made more quickly than with the vocal organs, because 
| more organs could be worked at one time. 


| A case in point of the discontinuance of the gesture language is 
} the development of the Chinook language or jargon in southern 
| Oregon which resulted as a consequence of the trade of the Kalapuyas 
| Indians with foreign people.1® 


| Mallery further illustrated that signs have been abbreviated as 
| in the case of a Cheyenne conveying the meaning of old man to him. 
|The Indian held his right hand forward, bent at the elbow, fingers 
ij and thumb closed sidewise. This did not seem to convey any sense 
so he found a long stick, bent his back, and supported his frame in a 
tottering step by the stick held, as was before only imagined. There 
}at once was an old age dependent on a staff.” 


Clark observed many signs which disappeared with new de- 
velopments :18 


Before the introduction of the coffee-mill among the Indians, coffee 
was represented as a grain, or more elaborately by describing the process 
of preparing and drinking the beverage. The little coffee-mill killed off 
‘ these gestures at once, and the motion made as though turning the crank 
of the mill to grind the parched berry is to-day understood as meaning 
coffee by nearly all the Plains tribes. 


-There are certain modal divisions which Garrick Mallery made 
, of the gesture language. He divided the signs of the Indians into 
‘innate and invented; developed and abridged; radical and derivative; 
}(1) Indicative, as directly as possible of the object intended; (2) 
Imitative, representing it by configurative drawing; (3) Operative, 
referring to actions and (4) Expressive, being chiefly facial. 


Signals should be mentioned along with signs because they were 
a prominent part of the communication on the Plains. Mallery said 
with reference to signals that: ‘‘Signals may be executed, first by 


14 Clark, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
15 Mallery, op. cit., p. 4. 
16 [bid., 12, 

17 Jbid., 55. 

18 Clark, op. cit., p. 15. 
19 Mallery, op. cit., p. 59. 
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bodily action; second, by action of the person in connection with 
objects, such as a blanket, or a lance, or the direction imparted to a 
horse; third by various devices, such as smoke, fire or dust, when 
the person of the signalist is not visible.’’?° 


An amazing example of the use of signals is the statement made 
that the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians knew of the death of General 
Custer the next morning after he was killed. By the use of the 
familiar signals such as flaming arrows and tom-tom beats one 
tribe signaled another tribe until the news was passed.?1 

T. R. Davis says that :?2 


One of Custer’s scouts, an interpreter named Gay, rode out and made 
first “peace”, then “circle” sign. The peace sign is made by riding toward 
the party with whom it is desired to communicate, making the horse take 
a zig-zag course. I do not know how to describe it better than to say that 
the course of the horse would resemble a Virginia rail fence. The “council” 
sign is made by riding in a circle, then forward, circling again, and so on. 


In later times a few Indian tribes like the Sioux had a system 
of heliograph signals conveyed by use of mirrors. Drum signals for 
calling the Indians together on ceremonial occasions were almost 
universal among tribes. Signal calls were in general use among the 
Kastern tribes.”* 


Major-General Hugh Lenox Scott was one of the notable con- 
tributors to the study of the sign language. He was puzzled for 
many years as to the correct sign for ‘‘Arapaho’’, which is expressed 
by touching the breast at three points from left to right. Scott’s 
study concerning this one sign shows how difficult it is to arrive 
at the exact meaning of signs :*4 


The Cheyenne and Sioux name for Arapaho-Sky Blue-offered no solu- 
tion. After I went to Washington in 1902 I searched for some clue in the 
dictionaries of the Indian language. In Crow the word for Arapaho means 
many tattoos. At last I had my answer. The Indians picked their skins 
with porcupine quills until the blood came, then covered the incisions with 
powdered charcoal. The tattoo markings that resulted were sky blue. 
Elsewhere I read that the Arapahoes were tattooed on the breast in three 
places. It took me twenty-five years to get to the bottom of this one sign. 


Each tribe had a sign which designated the name of the group. 
The following tribal signs are described by Randolph B. Marcy: 
Comanche, or ‘‘Snake’’ is indicated by making a waving motion 


20 J. W. Powell (Director), First Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology. (1879- 
1880), “Sign Language Among North American Indians” by Garrick Mallery (Wash- 
ington, 1881), p. 529. 

21 Jeff D. Randolph (Interview), Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, 
Vol. VIII, p. 310 (Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society). | 

22'T. R. Davis, “A Summer On The Plains”, Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 
Vol. XXXVI (No. 213, Feb., 1868), p. 302. 

23 Robinson Johnson (Whirling Thunder), “Some 200 Signs Used Effectively 
In Indian Sign Language”, The American Indian, Vol. IV, No. 4 (Jan., 1930), p. 14. 

24Elsie Weil, The New York Times, “Preserving The Indian Sign Language”, 
July 5, 1931, Vol. VIII, 8:1. 
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with the hand. The Cheyenne, or ‘‘Cut-Arm’’, is made by drawing 
the hand across the arm. The Arapahoes, or ‘‘Smellers’’, are indi- 
cated by seizing the nose with the thumb and forefinger. The 
Sioux, or ‘‘Cut-throats’’, are indicated by drawing the hand across 
the throat. The Pawnees, or ‘““Wolves’’, make their sign by placing 
a hand on each side of the forehead, with two fingers pointing to 
the front. The Crows, give their sign by flapping the palms of their 
| hands.?5 


Colonel Dodge shows that while the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
have been the firmest friends for sixty years yet they do not under- 
| stand each other in their respective languages.” It would seem that 
| since one of the languages is easier that it would have eventually been 
| adopted by both tribes for intercommunication.27 Many of the Indians 
} were almost as little versed in the use of signs as ordinary white 
| people. This was especially true of the Utes.28 Dodge met a few 
| Plains Indians, who, though brought up with the sign language, had 
never arrived at sufficient knowledge of the language to converse in 
| it.29 He had never seen a woman, child or young man who was at 
) all reliable with signs.3° 


A popular misconception concerning the sign language has been 
challenged by Garrick Mallery. He has shown that abstract as well 
/ as concrete ideas may be expressed in the sign language.?! 


, Another popular error is the assertion that there is one universal 
Sign language. Mallery made the statement that this was not neces- 
sarily true for :32. 


In numerous instances there is an entire discrepancy between the 
signs made by different bodies of Indians to express the same idea; and 
if any of these are regarded as determinate, or even widely conventional, 
and used without further devices, they will fail in conveying the desired 
impression to any one unskilled in gesture as an art, who had not formed 
the same precise conception or been instructed in the arbitrary motion. 


: Two Arapahoes could not thoroughly comprehend each other in 
the dark without the intervention of the sign language. Their language 
was evidently very difficult to acquire.%3 


| 


The Mandan and Gros Ventre tribes spoke their respective 
languages fluently yet they understood the language of the opposite 


. 25 Randolph B. Marcy, Thirty Years Of Army Life On the Border (New York, 
1866), p. 33. 

26 Dodge, op. cit., p. 46. 

27 Tbid., p. 47. 

28 [bid., p. 383-4. 

29 Ibid., p. 384. 

30 [bid., p. 390. 

31 Mallery, op. cit., p. 6. 

32 Ibid., p. 13. 

33 Lieutenant H. R. Lemly, “Among The Arrapahoes”, Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 
LX, No. 358, 32 (March, 1880), pp. 497-8. 
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better. It was not uncommon to see a Mandan questioning in his 
own language and receiving an answer in Gros Ventre.*4 


Major Stephen Long related that the ‘‘Kiawa’’ [sic] and 
‘‘Kaskaia’’ [sic] languages, although associated together, did not 
understand each other except by signs.*° 


Tribes along the Thirty-fifth Parallel generally understood the 
Caddo language but they were not willing to converse with white 
men except through signs and interpreters. They felt that it was 
beneath their dignity to speak out of their native tongue although 
some of them could speak Spanish.*® 


Various explorers, travelers, preachers, traders and army men 
have given recognition in their writings to the presence of the sign 
language among the Plains Indians of North America. Randolph 
B. Marcy in his Adventure On Red River said that the sign language 
was used by all the tribes from the Gila to the Columbia River.** 


The Reverend A. J. Holt, a pioneer Baptist preacher who worked 
among the Comanches, said ‘‘ One can learn the sign 
language and can travel among any of these Wild Indians and make 
hig wants and wishes known thereby.’’*8 


Joseph Kossuth Dixon described the Indian council in the valley 
of the Little Big Horn in Montana. Here the Indian chiefs such ag 
Plenty Coups, Mountain Chief and White Horse talked in sign 
language by means of interpreters.®% 


Israel G. Vore believed that the sign language was very in- 
adequate as a means for expressing the gospel story. He said :*° 

I know exactly how expressive and inspiring it is. It does not repre- 
sent letters or words, but things. It is very meager—God’s truth can 
neither be proclaimed or illustrated in it. The very idea to those who 
understand it is terribly absurd. I am no missionary—No minister of the | 
Gospel—No Writeist, .... the fault is my education. I graduated among 


the Indians of the Indian Territory, —my studies never reached gram-_ 
MAT. wshescees | 


_ Chittenden and Richardson mentioned this mute language, the 
sign language, which may be styled a language of defense and caution. 


34 Washington Matthews, Ethnography And Philology of the Hidasta Indians 
(Washington, 1877), pp. 17-18. 

85 Major Stephen H. Long, Account of An Expedition From Pittsburgh To The 
Rocky Mountains (Compiled by Edwin James), II, (Philadelphia, 1823), p. 186. 

36 J. W. Palmer, “The Tribes of The Thirty-Fifth Parallel”, Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, Vol. XVII, No. 100, 451 (August, 1858), p. 451. | 

37 Randolph B. Marcy, Adventure On Red River (Edited by Grant Foreman), 
(Norman, 1937), p. 168. | 

38 A. J. Holt, Pioneering In The Southwest (Nashville, 1923), p. 134. | 
nen Joseph Kossuth Dixon, The Vanishing Race (Philadelphia, 1925), pp. 9, 10, 

40 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Israel G. Vore And Levering Manual Labor 
School”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1947-8), p. 206. | 
| 
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Their hieroglyphic buffalo-robes often contained the narrative of 
Important events. This, however, was not because they did not have 
the proper words in their various dialects.41 


There is an amazing similarity between the language of signs 
and that of deaf-mutes. Even the great German philosopher Kant 
held the idea that the mind of a deaf-mute was incapable of develop- 
ment.*# Captain Clark stated that he had seen a little child three 
years of age hold up his tiny hands and carry on a conversation with 
the deaf-mute parents.*? 


Professor Webb has summed up the principal differences between 
the language of the deaf and that of the sign language used by the 
Plains Indians. (1) The Indians made much wider gestures than 
do the deaf-mutes. (2) Indians used their arms more than the deaf- 
mutes. (3) Indians repeated their signs more often. (4) Indians 
used both hands more than the deaf. (5) The Indians endeavored to 
keep the back part of the hand toward the observer.*4 


Marcy observed the similarity of the sign and deaf-mute com- 
munications so that he was able to say :*° 


This pantominic vocabulary which is exceedingly graceful and signifi- 
eant, when oral communication is impracticable, constitutes the court 
language of the Plains; and, what was a fact of much astonishment to me, 
I discovered that it was nearly the same as that practiced by the mutes 
of our deaf and dumb institutions that I visited. For example, there 
were some five or six boys directed to take their places at the blackboards 
and interpret what I proposed to say. I then, by pantominic signs, told 
them that I went on a buffalo hunt, saw a herd, chased them on horseback, 
fired my gun and killed one, cut it up, ate some of the meat, and went 
to sleep—every word of which was written down upon the blackboard by 
each boy as rapidly as the signs were made, excepting that all made the 
common mistake of taking the buffalo for deer. 


We have seen that the sign language served a useful purpose on 
the Plains of the United States. It was well adapted to the cultural 
pattern of the Plains Indians; especially in connection with their 
methods of warfare. We have found that the use of gestures are not 
absent in our society today. The sign language was shortened and 
changed so that it has virtually become extinct for all practical pur- 
poses. 


In conclusion it must be remembered that all which has been said 
in this paper about the sign language should be tempered with the 
fact which Mallery so forcefully stressed. The fact is ‘‘.... that in 
the collection and description of Indian signs there is danger lest 


41 Hiram Martin Chittenden and Alfred Talbot Richardson, Life, Letters And 
Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S.J., Vol. IL (New York, 1905), p. 681. 

42 Clark, op. cit., p. 9. 

43 [bid., p. 9. 

44 Webb, op. cit., p. 74. 

45 Marcy, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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the civilized understanding of the original conception be mistaken ~ 


or forced.’’46 
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TEXANNA 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Several towns in Oklahoma acquired their names by combining 
part of the word Texas with other syllables: one of them was Texanna, 
now a ghost town in McIntosh County. The village was Settled by 
the band of Cherokee Indians who located there after being driven 
out of Texas in 1839.1 An everlasting spring on the site of the village 
was one reason for the settlement at this place. 


There is something fascinating about the name Texanna. It 
causes one to wonder just who was the young Anna honored, and 
did she move to the Indian country from Texas. Although enquiry 
was made by the writer no certainty as to the origin of the name 
has been learned. One man who was born in the village recalls that 
the name had some connection with a girl. 


In the early nineteenth century The Bowle, a chief of the 
Cherokees, became dissatisfied in the Cherokee Nation East, and 
with a number of followers emigrated to the West and settled for a 
short period north of Red River. Still not contented with the sur- 
roundings, with the aid of General Sam Houston he secured a patent 
of land from the Mexican government. In 1818 he settled on a tract 
thirty by sixty miles in extent, north of Nacodoches, Texas. Other 
Cherokees, some Shawnees and Delawares joined the Cherokees and 
lived there until Texas declared her independence and Governor 
Mirabeau B. Lamar drove the Indians out of the country, and, al- 
though The Bowle had taken no part in the controversy, he lost his 
life. His fellow colonists, compelled to leave, were scattered between 
Red River and the Arkansas on the Washita, Blue and Boggy rivers. 


The Choctaws objected to their presence and almost all of the 
refugees located on the Canadian River near Edward’s Trading 
Settlement. In 1840, one hundred and eighty Cherokees arrived from 
Texas in a starving state at Dutch’s settlement above the mouth of 
the Canadian River. The fine old Cherokee Dutch? went to Fort 


Gibson in their behalf, and induced Colonel Matthew Arbuckle to 
furnish them with food.? 


_ Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names (Norman, 1933), p. 88. Texanna 
in the southeast corner of McIntosh County, Oklahoma, west of Porum is on or 
near the Canadian River. | 

“Captain William Dutch, whose proper name was Tahchee, was one of the 
most active and well known Cherokees. For a sketch of this famous Indian see, 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Dutch,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, 
No. 3 (Autumn, 1949), pp. 252-67. | 

8 Grand Foreman (ed.) A Traveler in Indian Territory, (Cedar Rapids, 1930), 
p. 256; Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 166. | 
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Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock in his diary of his travels in 
the Indian Territory confused The Bowle with Bowles the notorious 
white man who caused so much trouble among the Indians in the 
Hast before their removal to their home in the West. 


From Texana, September 29, 1840, James Moss wrote to Hon- 
orable Joseph Waples as follows :4 


“Dear Sir: yours of the 16th came to hand bringing the cheering in- 
telligence of my wife’s Brother having been purchased in by the Indian 
agent [William Wilson] of the U. §. at fort Towson—My brother in law 
Benjamin Pearce left here some time about the last of June to go to Fort 
Towson having heard that there was a boy of that name brought in there. 
But we have heard nothing since from either lof] them and had dispaired 
of the news. But I think it is likely Benjamin had reached there ere thig 
time and got his Brother.” 


The place at the mouth of the Canadian River was owned by 
R. M. Morgan who was wounded near Fort Gibson during the Civil 
War in a raid on a house in which two Federal Indians were fortified. 
He died and was buried near Texanna in 1863.5 


On March 8, 1870, Spencer S. Stephens, superintendent of the 
Cherokee public schools wrote from his office in Tahlequah to notify 
the directors of ‘‘the school called the ‘Texana’ ’’ that he had ap- 
pointed Miss Emma Drew to take charge of the school.® 


Probably the best known citizen of Texanna was Dr. Harvey 
Lindsey. He was undoubtedly one of the most useful persons who 
ever settled in that section of the Indian Territory. Harvey Lindsey 
was born in Henry County, Tennessee on July 16, 1825. His parents, 
Edward and Rachel Murphy Lindsey saw that young Harvey re- 
_ ceived his early education in a subscription school in Henry County 
and later in Benton County. After studying medicine he began 
| practicing with Dr. Somers in Newport, Tennessee; he removed to 
Tyler, Texas in 1849, where, for twenty years he was actively en- 
| gaged in the practice of his profession. In 1851, Dr. Lindsey was 
| married to Miss Martha Saline Cowser by whom he had five children: 
| Martha S., Hannah, who became the wife of W. N. Martin of Musko- 
/ gee; Edward Allen, Harvey who married Ida Maxwell, and Thomas 
whose wife was Nancy Turnbolt. 


At the commencement of the Civil War, Dr. Lindsey enlisted in 
the Confederate Army and served until the end of the conflict. 
On returning home he discovered that his wife had died and his 
_ children were being cared for by a faithful slave who remained 
with them until her death. Having lost all of his property, and 


4Texas State Library (Austin), “Indian Papers.” 

5 Newspaper clippings entitled “First Settlers of Webbers Falls,” in a scrapbook 
compiled by R. T. Hanks of Webbers Falls. Names of papers were not preserved. 

6 Document in Grant Foreman collection of Drew papers. Miss Emma Drew 
was a daughter of Colonel John Drew of Webbers Falls. 
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being disgusted with the carpetbaggers who had taken possession — 


of Tyler, he decided to leave Texas for a new country of which he 


had heard much. So, in 1869 he removed to the Indian Territory | 
and settled near Webbers Falls. He sent for his sons, but left his 


daughter to complete her education at Charnwood College in Tyler, 
Texas. 


In 1872 Dr. Lindsey married Bettie Jane Hanks McCarty, a_ 


member of a prominent Cherokee family. He removed to Eufaula 
in 1874 and through many years devoted his energies to the allevia- 


tion of suffering humanity. There were no roads in those days and- 


the Doctor was obliged to make his visits in a buggy in good weather 
and on horseback after storms, over miles of prairies and hills to 
patients from fifty to one hundred miles distant. 


In the spring and early summer the physician found the prairies 
carpeted with myriads of wild flowers in colors that rivalled the most 
exquisite oriental rugs; he frequently encountered deer, while 
rabbits and quail were seen in great numbers. His long trips were 
entertained by the songs of numerous birds and at night by the dismal 
howl of coyotes. In the winter he ploughed through mud and snow, 
beat upon by the north wind, in an endeavor to reach the log cabin 
of some distant settler whose wife was bringing a new citizen into 
the world. 


According to his grandson William Martin of Muskogee, Dr. 


Lindsey was ‘‘genial, friendly, sympathetic, always helpful, he soon 
made friends with both the red and the few whites who were then 


living in the Indian Territory. He sometimes was called upon to 


visit homes where he was obliged to furnish food as well as medicine. 
. . His friends deplored his generosity, saying that his course 
would soon impoverish any man.’’ 


In his leisure hours Dr. Lindsey found great pleasure in hunting 
and fishing. He became so interested in his new home that he often 
declared that ‘‘he would not trade it for anybody’s land even if he 
did not own a foot of it.’’ At that period whites could not own real 
estate in the Indian Territory, but after the Doctor’s marriage to a 
Cherokee citizen he became an adopted citizen and acquired land. 
The comfortable Lindsey home was well supplied with good furni- 
ture, fine damask, china, and silver. The owners were always pre- 
pared to receive and entertain guests in a gracious manner. 


Dr. Lindsey was an ardent Mason; and he helped to organize 


one of the early lodges in the Indian country at Eufaula and he | 


became Grand Master of the lodges in the Territory. After long 
years of devotion to his profession the Doctor decided to retire, and 
he moved to a farm near Texanna. He goon realized that he was 
not to be allowed to enjoy his well-earned rest as there were constant 
calls for his services and ‘‘his buggy and gentle team of horses were 


f 


er ted 
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traveling over ever widening roads when the infirmities of old age 
overtook him. The last years of hig life were spent at home where 
he died at the age of eighty-nine years.’”7 


The notorious Cherokee, Tom Starr, who lived in the neighbor- 
hood of Texanna, once performed a kindly act when he saw that young 
Miss Hannah Lindsey was terrified at the prospect of fording the 
Canadian River. He lifted the girl onto his horse and reassured her 

| with the words, ‘‘Don’t git skeered little gal,’’ when they saw the 

| train approaching.8 The girl did not recognize her helper, and if she 
had known who he was she would have been more alarmed than she 
was of the river, particularly if she had recognized him as the 
murderer of Mr. and Mrs. Vore when he set fire to their home and 
tossed a small child into the blaze as it toddled towards him with 
outstretched arms. 


H. J. Vann, Clerk of the Canadian District, Cherokee Nation, on 

July 16, 1881, notified W. G. Roberson that he was appointed to act 

as clerk of the election at ‘‘Texana School precinct on the first 
Monday (1st day) in August, 1881.’ 


‘War Talker’’ sent word to the Cherokee Advocate, November 
2, 1883, that a young cyclone passed through the Texanna neighbor- 
hood. The houses belonging to Willie Whisenhunt were blown down, 
but no one was hurt. ‘‘All of our good neighbors gave Willie a lift, 
on the same day, and put his house up. The furniture was very 


much damaged. .... Whisenhunt was a tenant of Dr. Lindsey 
according to Miss Martin of Muskogee. 


The Cherokee Council time was approaching. The councillors 
from Texanna were George Downing and Tom Watts: ‘‘They will 
soon start for old Tahlequah with their minds made up to do good 
for the red man.!° 


‘“‘Health very good around about here ; no one bad sick, but little 
bad colds. Cotton plenty here this fall. Farmers keep our little 
trading point—Fisher Town—busy all the time. Cotton is worth 
from $2.50 to $2.75 per hundred pounds.’’ 


! ‘The above quotations were taken from a paper written by the late William 
| Martin of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

8 Authority of Miss Sybil Martin Muskogee, Oklahoma, daughter of Hannah 
Lindsey Martin. 

9 Grant Foreman Collection. Herman Johnson Vann served as clerk of Canadian 
District in 1875, 1877, 1879 and 1881. He was_judge of the same district in 1891, 
1893 and 1897 (Emmet Starr, A History of the Cherokee Indians [Oklahoma City, 
1921], pp. 289, 291). Ais ES 

1b wee Downing was councillor from Canadian District in 1883, 1885 ; 
Thomas Watts occupied a like position in 1875, 1881, 1883, 1893 (Starr, op. cit., 
p- 280). According to Mr. J. W. Scott (Muskogee, Oklahoma), a native of 
Texanna, George Downing was a very smart fullblood Cherokee. 
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The Baptist missionary preacher, W. M. Hays, who lived at 
Texana wrote about the extent of his work to the Reverend J. S. 
Morrow, the noted Baptist missionary leader, of the Indian Terr1- 
tory :14 


“Fishertown, Creek Nation, I. T. 
April 7, 1887. 


Dear Bro. Murrow: 


“Perhaps some of the brethren and friends who read the Indian 
Missionary, are wondering if there is any Baptist preaching along the 
Canadian river east of Hufaula.... Going east from Eufaula to the State 
line, there are about 14 preaching points. At eight of these points is 
established a Baptist church. The work all along the river is very 
promising. I have been at work for the Home Mission Board of Western 
Arkansas and Indian Territory since the 15th of September, 1886. I have 
traveled 1,500 miles, preached 150 sermons, received into the three churches, 
of which I am pastor, 50 members, baptized 22 and witnessed about 50 
conversions, 


“T am pastor of Short Mountain church, Texanna church, and Rock 
Branch church. These churches seem to be getting along all right. There 
is a great deal of work to do yet, but the laborers are few. 

Yours in gospel bonds, W. M. Hays, 


Mis. of Gen. Asso. of West. Ark., and Ind. Ter.” 


Missionary Hays began a protracted meeting in his home church 
at Texanna, on the Saturday before the first Sunday in August, 1887. 
He was assisted by ‘‘Bro. Wilson from Webber’s Falls, Bro. Newton 
of Texas, and other brethren of the Territory.’’!” 


An appeal was printed in the Indian Missionary, December, 1887, 
by Hays to help build a Baptist church at Texanna, and Editor 
Morrow ‘“‘emphatically endorsed Bro. Hay’s appeal and bespeak 
for him prompt and liberal contributions.’’ The missionary was 
holding another meeting in Texanna in July; he reported nine new 
members of the church and wrote of the great destitution in the 
country.!8 


On June 27, 1888, John Bryant was appointed the first post 
master of Texanna, Cherokee Nation. The office did not operate 
during the period between July 29, 1889 to August 25, 1890. Mail 
was sent to Fishertown. 


els town must not be confused with a village of the same name 
in the Chickasaw Nation of which William F. Stone served as the 
first post master, having been appointed December 9, 1885, They 


11The Indian Missionary (Atoka, Indian Territory), April, 1887, 3, col. 3. 
For data on Short Mountain Baptist Association, see Herbert Miner Pierce, “Baptist 
Pioneers in Eastern Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 3, p. 279. 

12 The Indian Missionary, September, 1887, p. 6, col. 4 | 

13 Jbid., p. 1, col. 1. 
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| office was discontinued September 9, 1887, the mail being sent to 
| Thackerville.14 r 


The annual meeting of the Muskogee and Seminole Live Stock 
| Association was held in ‘‘Phoenix Hall,’’ Muskogee, on March 13, 
} 1888, with John R. Moore of the Creek Nation as president. After 
| a committee had been appointed to consider the applications for ad- 
| mission to membership Dr. Harvey Lindsey was duly elected along 
| with five other men. 


! When a committee ‘‘on round-up’’ of cattle was elected that group 
jmade a report as follows: ‘‘District No. 1—to include all of the 
Canadian District, Cherokee Nation, and all of the Creek country east 
of the railroad between the Arkansas and North Fork rivers; P.°N. 
| Blackstone, captain; round-up to be held at Blackstone’s ranch on 
| Tuesday, the first of May, 1888.’’ 


| Ten other districts for round-up were designated with officers 
jand date of the meetings. This organization composed of a body of 
‘important men interested in stock raising, considered the matter of 
‘rewards for apprehension and trials of horse thiefs. A proposition 
|by the Indian Journal to publish the brands of the association and 
(furnish each member with a copy of the paper at the rate of $3.50, 
was on motion of Dr. Leo O. Bennett accepted. After all the business 
had been attended to the meeting was adjourned to meet at Okmulgee 
ithe following March. 


A notice was printed in the Cherokee Advocate (Tahlequah), 
January 2, 1889 by J. M. Hildebrand, Guardian of Effie O. Hilde- 
brand, a minor child, warning all persons’’ not to buy a farm situated 
four miles above the mouth of Dutchess Creek, on Canadian, now in 
possession of one Samuel Replogle non-citizen. I claim said property 
as belonging to Effie O. Hildebrand... .. “3 


The same issue of the Advocate contained a notice signed by 
Susan Eatly on December 10, 1888, notifying all persons not to 
purchase the improvement situated at Texanna. .. . advertised by 
the Sheriff of said District for sale as the property of one Replogal 
[sic] an intruder.’’ Susan Hatly claimed the legal right to the prop- 
erty. 


| Among many interviews with pioneers in Indian-Pioneer His- 
tory, are several concerning Texana which give a clear picture of the 
village and its inhabitants. Elijah Conger (Route 2, Oktaha, Okla- 
homa) related that in 1887, he moved near Texana. At that time, 
John Pierce owned and operated the gin and mill in the town. In 


14George H. Shirk “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma,” Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 46. 
15 Muskogee Phoenix, March 15, 1888, p. 3, cols. 4-5. 
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his reminiscent notes, Conger tells about the Canadian River ferries, 
ranching in the vicinity and the ‘‘Growth of Texana’’:1° 


“The Rip-A-Lowe Ferry, owned by Mr. Rip A. Lowe, was four miles 
south of Texanna on the Texas Road and it was this ferry that was 
used by all cattlemen and immigrants. When the river was up this ferry. 
could not be used and the old Texas road was left at a point one quarter 
of a mile on each side of the ferry and ran to another ferry about one 
and a half miles up stream. This latter ferry, called the Shaver ferry, 
was owned by a Mr. Shaver. 


“The Circle Bar Ranch, was owned by Cicero Davis and was located 
near Texana [sic], Jack Foreman was the foreman and he together with 
the horse wranglers and cow punchers usually handled about a thousand 
head of cattle each year. Their brand was ‘O’. Cicero Davis’ brother Sam 
Davis, owned the Half Circle Ranch and handled approximately a thousand 
head of cattle each year..... e 


“Growth of Texana” 


“The first and only store for a long time was owned by John Pierce, 
next came Forsythe and Ogden, then McKnight and Luman, etc. There was 
no bank. These merchants did all of the business. John Pierce furnished 
nearly all of the Indians as he was the first settler and better known. 
Months and years he furnished them and individual families owed him 
thousands of dollars. He depended upon these Indians receiving their 
government pay and then paying him. I am a white man but I still give 
the Indians credit of being honest for I don’t believe that Mr. Pierce 
lost a single dollar they owed him. Texana at present is just a wide place 
in the road. I think there is a little country store. The populace con- 
tinued to move to Checotah and Eufaula and other towns along the 


M. K. & T Railroad until the little town of Texanna is about left off the 
map.” 


One of the most interesting interviews taken from Indian-Pioneer 
History is that of Mrs. Susan Fields Toney. As she speaks no English 
her recollections were interpreted by her son Calvin Harrison Toney: 


I (Susan Toney) was born in a refugee camp on Red River in the 
Choctaw Nation January 6, 1862, where my parents, with other Cherokees, 
had fled to escape the dangerous conditions that existed in the Indian 
Territory brought on by the Civil War. | 


My father was William Fields, fullblood Cherokee, and my mother 
was Sallie (Gist) Fields, the daughter of Teasy [Tessee] Gist, the son of 
George Gist or Sequoyah, Cherokee.!7 


16 Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman Collection (WPA project S-149) in Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Vol. 2, pp. 196-199. 

17 According to Starr’s history Tessee (or Teesey, Teesee) was the eldest son 
of Sequoyah and Sallie or U-ti-yu. His wives are given as U-ti-yu and Rebecca 
Bowles. Teesee Guess or Gist, had reached man’s estate when his father departed 
for Mexico in 1842, and he accompanied Sequoyah along with The Worm and six. 
other Cherokees. When the Cherokee Cadmus failed to return his people became 
greatly worried about his fate and applied to Agent Pierce M. Butler for funds to. 
finance a hunt for him. Butler, through the Secretary of War, secured $200 of tribal 
funds to pay for the hunt for Sequoyah and bring him home. (Grant Foreman,, 
Sequoyah (Norman, 1938), pp. 48, 59, 69, 70, 73). Tessee Guess served as senator’ 
from Canadian District in 1853. He was third sergeant in the company of Captain. 
John Porum Davis in The Second Cherokee Volunteers during the Civil War 
(Starr, op-cit., pp. 366, 270, 148). | 
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After the Civil War my parents moved back to their home place at the 
“mouth of Dutch Creekl8 on the Canadian River where my grandfather, 


jone-half miles west of the old home place. I have known of this old burial 
ground of the Cherokees since my earliest recollection and it was a very 
old burial ground at that time. It was abandoned about fifty years ago. 
iThere are only two white people buried in the place. They were two little 
girls, children of a poor family that was living in the vicinity when their 
(children died about 1911. 


There were many of the early Cherokees buried at that place and 
lit was always known ag the Cherokee burial ground and had no other 


Calvin Harrison Toney, a son of Levi and Susan Fields Toney 
jwas born August 9, 1882, near the village of Texanna. He was reared 
in the immediate vicinity of his birthplace, and received his education 
in the Cherokee National Schools at Texanna and Prairie Gap, later 
pttending Bacone Indian College at Muskogee. Mr. Toney lived on 
nis mother’s allotment where he reared his family, two and one-half 
niles southeast of Texanna.!” 


David B. Ogden came to the Indian Territory in 1896 and en- 
zaged in the mercantile business at Texanna. In 1902 he was joined 
oy his brother, Lattie Davis Ogden who was born September 11, 1881 
at Clarksville, Arkansas and educated in that state. Mr. L. D. Ogden 
Rave an interview for the Indian-Pioneer History as follows :2 


u 


, ““Texanna, at that time, was a thriving little Inland town of 
nbout three hundred population, located on the old Ft. Smith and 
Guthrie trail, at that time, the only northwest—southeast road 
‘hrough this part of the Territory. In 1902 the firm of Forsyth & 
Jgden did more than $100,000 worth of business. The firm also 
ywned the only cotton gin at Texanna, and that year ginned more 
han 2,000 bales of cotton. In 1903 the firm established their second 
nerecantile store at Checotah and continued to operate both stores 
mtil 1906 when. the firm discontinued business. In later years 
Mr. Ogden engaged in farming but continued to make his home in 
lexanna.’’ 


| Charles M. Randall was a prominent and well to do eitizen of 
the Texanna vicinity. He was born April 10, 1860 in Copiah County, 
. 


18 This was the settlement of Dutch the great Cherokee Indian. Later the 
meek was called “Dutchess Creek,’ but the name originated from the Indian 
fahchee, or Dutch. ; 

19 Indian-Pioneer History, op. cit., Vol. 112, pp. 316, 317. Levi Toney, a full- 
jlood Cherokee, was forty-three years of age at the time of Final Rolls of the Five 
Yiwilized Tribes were made. His mother was No. 17008 and the account is found 
n the Cherokee Roll, p. 342. 

20 Indian-Pioneer History, op. cit., Vol. 38, pp. 202, 203. 
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Mississippi and moved to Texanna in 1908, where he was employed 
as a clerk in the Forsyth & Ogden General Mercantile Store.?4 


Dr. G. W. West of Eufaula, Oklahoma, related that Dr. Harvey 
Lindsey was the first doctor in that part of the Indian Territory. 
As there were no other physicians Lindsey was called upon to drive 
for miles to visit the ill. ‘‘He has been dead for years. He was a 
much older man than I. I came here as a young man, and practiced 
medicine with Mr. Lindsey.’’?? 


That Dr. Lindsey was well and favorably remembered is demon- 
strated by the number of people who spoke of him when interviewed 
for the Indian-Pioneer History. Mrs. Mary E. Stevens of North 
McAlester, Oklahoma, who was born in Scott County, Arkansas in 
the year 1874, stated that her family removed to the Indian Terri- 
tory in 1893 and located in the little Cherokee villege of Texanna, 
twelve miles east of Eufaula. They lived on Dr. Lindsey’s place and 
she said that Mrs. Lindsey was a full blood Cherokee. ‘‘Dr. Lindsey 
practiced medicine over the state. He was well known among the 
Indians. He was also a big land holder and owned lots of cattle and 
WOTS6S. sac ee. ae : 


A prominent physician and business man of Texanna was Dr. 
Dayton Bennett, Jr., who settled in the place in 1894. He was born 
in Conway County, Arkansas January 14, 1869, and in 1887 he 
entered the medical department of the State University of Kentucky, 
at Louisville, from which he graduated with the degree of M.D., in 
1890. When Dr. Bennett first located in Texanna he was obliged to 
use a buggy or ride horseback over the poor roads and trails through 
the woods and across the prairie. He evidently prospered as he 
acquired several hundred acres of land in the Canadian River bottom 
south of Texanna. 


Riley and Bumgarner were given a license to carry on a mer- 
cantile business in the Cherokee Nation at Texanna, Canadian Dis- 
trict, July 31, 1896. The Muskogee Phoemx, August 2, 1894 reported 
that Messrs. J. Frank Phillips and H. H. Phelps of Texanna were 
visitors in Checotah during the week. 


; e Ibid., Vol. 43, pp. 126, 128 (Interview with Ross Roundtree, Texanna, Okla- 
oma). 


22 Ibid., Vol. 49, p. 227. 
23 Ibid., Vol. 82, p. 402. 
24 Interview with Latta Ogden, Texanna, Oklahoma, ibid., Vol. 107, pp. 261-263. 
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James N. Scott of Mississippi and his wife Fannie Marrs Scott, 
a native of Georgia, settled near Texanna before the Civil War. 
Their son John W. Scott was born there in 1882 when it was a very 
small settlement. The lad attended school in Texanna and Tahlequah. 
There were a large log Indian school and another run by subscription 
at Texanna, along with Methodist and Baptist churches, a mill, a 
cotton gin, five general stores and one drug store. There was a ferry 
which belonged to Replogle. 


In addition to Dr. Dayton Bennett there was a physician of the 
| name of Mooneyham in Texanna; a missionary of the name of Atkins 
| visited the town from his station in Muskogee. 


According to Mr. John W. Scott about one-third of the people of 
the village were whites. Among those recalled by Mr. Scott were, Dr. 
Lindsey, Mrs. Mary Morris, Joel Quinton, Hickory Rogers, Dick 
Bertholf, Isaac Howell. Indian residents named by Mr. Scott were 
Mrs. Polly Triplett, George Downing, Charles Delano, Tom Watts, 
Isaac Groves, Jack Vickery, and W. J. McClure. Mrs. McClure was 
the mother of the Scott children, McClure being her second husband. 


Mr. Scott states that the Reverend Ross Ballard was the first 
full blood clergyman he ever knew.”> Dr. Howell A. Scott a prominent 
Muskogee physician and a brother of John W. Scott, was born in 
Texanna. He married Miss Maud Saunders who was also a citizen 
of the Cherokee Nation. 


The Fort Snuth Elevator of August 24, 1900 reported: 


The Old Settlers Association which was organized in Checotah re- 
cently, chose the following officers for the ensuing year: Capt. William 
Gentry of Checotah, president; Judge I. B. Hitchcock of Vinita, vice- 
president; Tom Downing of Texanna, secretary; Judge Herman Vann of 
Briartown, treasurer; and Williams Keys, of Checotah, sergeant-at-arms. 
The next meeting will be held at Checotah in August, 1901. 


Judge Hitchcock is the oldest white resident of the Indian Territory, 
having been born in the Cherokee Nation seventy-five years ago, and has 
resided there all. his life. 


The death of John Dedrick Morgan, a well known Negro, who 
died at his home in Coffeyville, Kansas, on March 18, 1910, revived 
interesting memories of Mrs. Bettie Lindsey, widow of Dr. Lindsey 
of Texanna, Oklahoma, who wrote that the man, although born in 
| Slavery in 1835, had amassed quite a fortune. He was familiarly 
| known as ‘‘Uncle John’’, but by the children of his owners he had 
been called ‘“‘Toss’’. Mrs. Margaret Sevier Morgan, grandmother 
of Mrs. Lindsey, had owned John and his mother Ailsey as well as 
his sisters Zora and Sylvia. Colonel Gideon Morgan commanded 
_ the Cherokees at the Battle of the Horse Shoe against the Creeks in 


25 The writer is grateful to Mr. John W. Scott of Muskogee for much informa- 
tion concerning his native town. 
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1812. Colonel and Mrs. Morgan in 1830 lived near the Chilhowie 
Mountains in East Tennessee about thirty miles from Knoxville on 
the banks of the Tennessee River; their estate was called ‘‘Citico,’’ 
and there Mrs. Lindsey was born in 1834. 


Mrs. Morgan, with her family and slaves, left Tennessee in 1849 
or 1850, and settled near Tahlequah. The Negro youth there met 
Cynthia, a serving maid of Mrs. John Ross, and they were married 
in 1858 at Park Hill and lived happily together for fifty-four years. 
In 1862 they followed Chief Ross and his family to Philadelphia 
where they remained until the war was ended, and then they moved 
to Coffeyville. 


When near death ‘‘Toss’’ sent word to Robert J. Hanks of 
Webbers Falls, brother of Mrs. Lindsey, ‘‘Come, I want to see your 
face once more,’’ and Mr. Hanks left at once and was beside the 
aged Negro when he crossed the river of eternity. 


At the present time Texanna is merely a tiny village, but the 
place lives in the memories of aged citizens as a prosperous town 
inhabited by people of refinement and high standards. 
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CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT RELATIONS WITH 
THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


By Ohland Morton* 
Parte 
Pre-Civin War, INDIAN TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Five Civilized Tribes, a term now used to designate col- 
lectively the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and Seminole 
Indian tribes in Oklahoma, were advanced in their habits and customs, 
a people distinguished for their character and intelligence, when the 
first Europeans came to the new world. Through their geographical 
and historical association with the early colonists in the South, these 
five large tribes gradually acquired a measure of Huropean culture 
along with some vices. Foreign institutions, particularly Negro 
Slavery, were accepted through the influence of the chiefs and 
leaders, and as the years passed, the governments of the nearby 
states became the pattern for all these Indian tribal organizations 
except the Seminole.! 


Four of these tribes, the Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole, are of the Muskhogean language stock.2. The Cherokees 
belong to the Iroquoian Stock. When they were first seen by 
Huropeans about 1540, they had settled habitations, they cultivated 
the soil and had well established arts and crafts.4 


The homes of these five tribes before their removal to what is 
now the state of Oklahoma were in the lower Mississippi Valley and 


* Ohland Morton, Ph.D., is a former contributor to Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
his article on “The Government of the Creek Indians” appearing in Vol. VIII, Nos. 
1 and 2 (1930), and has had articles published in other journals including The 
Quarterly of the Southwestern Historical Association. A graduate of Southeastern 
State College, Durant, he received his M.A. from the University of Oklahoma, and 
his Ph.D., from the University of Texas. He served as teacher and professor of 
history in Oklahoma schools, and subsequently was Professor of History at the 


University of Texas. He is now Superintendent of the largest school district in 


_ Texas, Edinburg Consolidated School District, Edinburg, Texas, consisting of many 
schools in a wide area served by a fleet of school buses for the transportation of 


pupils. Dr. Morton is a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and 
Fellow of the Texas Academy of Science.—Ed. 

1 Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (pub- 
lished as Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethonology at Washington, 1907 and 
1910), Vol. I, p. 463; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), 
in “Preface”; Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Nor- 
man, 1951), in article under name of each tribe. 

2 Hodge, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 962. 

3 [bid., Vol. I, p. 615. 

4 Charles G. Jones, Jr., Antiquities of the Southern Indians, pp. 1-27; Edward 
Davis, “Early Advancement Among the Five Civilized Tribes,” in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (June, 1936), pp. 162-3. 
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the Gulf Plains region. In general their lands included the present 
states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, and the western 
parts of North Carolina and South Carolina, the southwestern part 
of Virginia, and the eastern part of Tennessee.° 


They very early came in contact with the Spaniards in Florida, 
the French in Louisiana, and the English in Carolina and Georgia. 
As a result of the rivalries among these Huropean nations, the 
Indians learned to play one nation off against the others.® Occupying 
the lower Mississippi Basin, the Indians guarded the- mountain 
passes through the Appalachians, and the headwaters both of the 
streams flowing south into the Gulf of Mexico and those flowing 
west into the Mississippi River. Obviously any nation expecting to 
hold the Gulf of Mexico or the mouth of the Mississippi River must 
reckon with them. 


The representatives of the three European nations constantly 
intrigued with the five tribes and ceaselessly sought to win their 
favor, contacts that brought these tribes training in the arts of 
diplomacy and political intrigue which made them formidable an- 
tagonists later in their relations with the United States.7 


Throughout the colonial period of American history, alliances 
and counter-alliances were entered into by the Southeastern tribes in 
order to hold their lands, or to secure the European goods they 
wanted. Many traders from England, France and Spain came to 
live among the Indians, and some married Indian women. Thus, a 
strain of white blood, often French or Scottish, was soon found in 
the tribes, especially the Cherokees.® 


The latter part of the Eighteenth Century, the United States 
adopted the former English policy of recognizing the Indian tribes 
as nations. In a series of treaties, both northern and southern Indians 
were considered capable of making war, declaring peace, owning 
lands within the boundaries of the United States, and of governing 
and punishing their own citizens under their own laws. From 1778 
to 1802, treaties were negotiated with the Delawares, Senecas, Mo- 
hawks, Onondagas, Cayugas, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Cherokees, Choe- 
taws, Chickasaws, Shawnees, Wyandottes, and Creeks defining their 
boundaries, recognizing their tribal independence, and establishing © 
friendly relations with the United States. The Creek Nation was | 
defined in 1796, and in 1802, was a party to a treaty which reduced — 
its domain, some of its territory being ceded to the United States.9 | 

5 Hodge, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 245-260, 288, 362; Vol. I, p. 500. 

8 Davis, op. cit., pp. 163-6. | 

7 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Alexander McGillivray, Emperor of the Creeks,” - 
in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 1 (March, 1929), pp. 106-120. | 

8 Davis, op. cit., p. 163; Wright, op. cit. | 

® Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs Laws and Treaties, Vol. II, pp. 1-45. From 


this time, treaties made with the five tribes of the Southeast provided for large 
cessions of their lands to the United States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In 1802, the State of Georgia gave up its claims to certain 
western lands to the United States with the understanding that 
negotiations would be started immediately to remove the Indians 
| from the boundaries of Georgia as soon as it could be peaceably done 
on favorable terms. This understanding is known as the ‘*Georgia 
| Compact.’’!0 


The idea of removing the Southeastern Indians to some region 
| west of the Mississippi seems to have first been expressed during 
the negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana. In J uly, 1803, Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson in writing to John Breckenridge, said, ‘‘The 
inhabited part of Louisiana from Point Coupee to the sea, will of 
course be immediately a territorial government, and soon a state. 
But above that, the best use we can make of the country for some 
time, will be to give establishment in it to the Indians on the east 
Side of the Mississippi, in exchange for their present COUNTY, ese ae 


In 1814, Andrew Jackson negotiated a treaty with the Creek 
chieftains whom he had defeated in battle at Horseshoe Bend whereby 
they gave up certain of their lands in Alabama and Southern Georgia. 
These lands were to pay the expenses of the war which had been 
carried on against the Creeks in punishment for the massacre at Fort 
Minns. The treaty is sometimes referred to as the ‘*Capitulation of 
Hickory Ground.’’!2 


In 1816, the Cherokees gave up lands to the United States in 
South Carolina, the Chickasaws ceded lands north of the Tennessee 
River, and the Choctaws lost another part of their tribal lands in 
) Mississippi.!8 


| As the southern states were organized and admitted into the 
Union, large areas within their boundaries were occupied by one or 
another of these five tribes. Although the Indians were owners of 
‘these lands, they did not pay taxes and were not counted as citizens 
of the states, therefore they were not protected by the state laws. 
‘Indian ownership of large areas, which had been recognized by the 
United States in many different treaties, limited the lands open to 
white settlement in the southern States. Some Indian leaders with 
their followers in each of the five tribes who realized the encroach- 
ments taking place over their tribal organizations and properties 
within the different state boundaries were in favor of the removal of 
their people to another region. The majority of the Indians, how- 
ever, wanted to remain in their old homes. 


10 American State Papers, Vol. XVI, Public Lands, I, pp. 125-126. 

11 Albert E. Bergh, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, (Washington, 1907) 
Vol. X, p. 410. 

12 Kappler, op. cit., 69-72. 

13 [bid., pp. 87-95. 
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The first Cherokee treaty providing for voluntary emigration 
of tribal menibers and their settlement in the West was signed in 
1817.14 Some Cherokees had gone west of the Mississippi River in 
1808 in search of new homes, and had settled along the White River 
north of the Arkansas River in present Arkansas, in the region where 
a Cherokee band had located as early as 1783, and another under the 
leadership of their chief, called The Bowl, had been living since 1795." 


In 1820, the Choctaws by treaty made at Doak’s Stand, Mis- 
sissippi, exchanged a part of their richest tribal lands for a vast 
country west of the Mississippi River, a domain that extended south 
of the Arkansas and the Canadian rivers to the Red River, which 
included all of what is now Southern Oklahoma. The following 
year, the Creeks lost another part of their country east of the 
Mississippi. A large number of Creek McIntosh faction, under the 
leadership of Chilly McIntosh, crossed the Mississippi in 1828, and 
settled west of the mouth of the Verdigris on the north side of the 
Arkansas in the vicinity of the City of Muskogee, Oklahoma. The 
Indians in Florida, including the Seminoles, were placed under 
the protection of the United States in 1823.16 


In the meantime, two treaties made with tribes that claimed 
all the land in what is now Oklahoma were vital in establishing the 
Indian Territory under the Government’s plans: In 1818, the Quapaw 


14 [bid., p. 98. 

15 The Cherokees living on the Arkansas River, known as the “Western Chero- 
kees,” had been successively within the Spanish Province of Louisiana, Territory 
of Louisiana, Territory of Missouri and the counties of Arkansas and Lawrence, 
Territory of Missouri. During all of which time (1785-1817) they had been settlers 
without warrant of title to their habitations and it was not until ratification of 
the United States-Cherokee treaty of July 8, 1817, that they were confirmed to their 
rights to their new homes.”—Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Okla- 
homa City, 1921), p. 39. 

The Arkansas country assigned the Cherokees in 1817 did not include The 
Bowl’s settlement south of the Arkansas River. In the winter of 1819-20, he led 
sixty Cherokee families to Texas where they were joined ten years later by another 
band of Western Cherokees under the leadership of Tah Chee (or Dutch), some- 
times referred to as “Captain Dutch.” After Mirabeau B. Lamar, President of the 
Republic of Texas, announced a policy of the forcible expulsion of all Indian tribes 
in Texas, the Cherokees living in the fertile valleys of the Angelina and Neches 
rivers were defeated in battle by the Texans, in which The Bowl was killed. The 
Texas Cherokees then came north and joined their kinsmen in the Indian Territory 
where in the same year (1839) the Cherokee Nation was organized under a written 
constitution with the capital of the Nation at Tahlequah—James Mooney, “Myths 
of the Cherokee,” Njneteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology (Wash- 
ington, 1900), Part I, pp. 143-6; John H. Reagen, “The Expulsion of the Cherokees 
from East Texas,” The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, Vol. I, 
p. 88; Anna Muckelroy, “The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas,” The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXV, pp. 256-7; Albert Woldert, “The Last of 
the Cherokees in Texas and the Life and Death of Chief Bowles,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1923), pp. 179-226; Caroline Thomas Foreman, 
“Dutch,” ibid., Vol. XXVII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1949), pp. 252-67, which is illustrated 
with a photograph of the McKenney and Hall lithograph of “Tah Chee” or “Dutch.” 

16 [bid., pp. 109, 124-27, 133-8, and 141-4, 
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living in Arkansas gave up all their claims to country extending 
westward from the mouth of the Arkansas River “‘up the Arkansas 
to the Canadian fork, and up the Canadian fork to its souree,’’ a 
wide area that included all of Southern Oklahoma. In 1825, the 
Osage gave up all their lands in present Oklahoma, and accepted a 
reservation in what is now Kansas. These cessions to the United 
States paved the way for definite plans to consolidate the Indians 
east of the Mississippi in a region west of the river. President 
Monroe in his annual message to Congress in 1824, proposed that a 
tract of land “‘between the present states and territories and the 
Rocky Mountains and Mexico be set aside for colonization of Indians 
from the states east of the Mississippi.’’!7 


President John Quincey Adams renewed the recommendations 
of President Monroe and proposed the establishment of an Indian 
Territory. Certain missionaries were urging such a course. The 


_ Indians should be settled in a region far removed from the whites 


and especially where they would not come in contact with vicious 
influences with which they were surrounded on their old country 
in the states east of the Mississippi. One argument which was 
presented for removal was that the eastern tribes were peaceable and 
their influence would have a beneficial effect upon the wild tribes 
in the west./8 


President Adams did not use coercion, but took up the task 
of Indian removal where Monroe had laid it down. In 1825, the 
Five Civilized Tribes, except the Seminoles, still held lands in 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama aggregating 16,598,000 
acres. Jnitial treaties affecting large numbers of Indians in the 
Choctaw and Creek tribes were made and many moved goon after 
to their new homes in the west.*? Geographically and politically, 
the Creeks were grouped as Upper Creeks on the Coosa and Tallapoosa 
Rivers in Alabama and Lower Creeks on the middle or lower Chata- 
hoochee River on the Alabama and Georgia border.2!_ In 1811, the 
Creeks held a general council to discuss the sale of their lands to 
the white man. This council voted to forbid the sale of their lands 
and declared that the death penalty should be imposed for the viola- 
tion of this regulation.”* The Creek treaty of 1825 at Indian Springs 
was signed by William McIntosh, chief of the Lower Creeks. The 
Upper Creeks under Opothleyahola repudiated this treaty, and John 
C. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, refused to recognize it, but after 
the inauguration of John Quincey Adams, it was ratified by the 
Senate. President Adams declared that he was ‘‘under the un- 


17 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. Il, p. 261. 

18 [bid., p. 317. 

19 American State Papers, Class Il, “Indians Affairs,” Vol. I. 

20 Kappler, op. cit., p. 156. : cue oes 

21 John R. Swanton, “Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors, 
in Bulletin Number 73, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 398. 

22 Hodge, op. cit., Vol. I, 782. 
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suspecting impression that it had been negotiated in good faith. .... "2? 
Chief McIntosh was sentenced to death by a Creek council and was 
assassinated at Milledgeville where he was hiding in his own home.?4 
Opothleyahola and John Stidham, leaders of the group that had 
opposed the actions of Chief McIntosh, went to Washington to 
protest the enforcement of the treaty.2° Since this had been made 
with only one faction of the tribe, a new treaty was concluded in 1826, 
providing for the emigration of the McIntosh followers and their 
settlement in the West. This same treaty, reaffirmed by another in 
1827, ceded to the United States the remaining Creek lands in 
Georgia.26 


The Choctaw treaty of 1820 had provided that those who wished 
might migrate to the west. In carrying out the provisions of the 
next Choctaw treaty of 1825, the United States surveyed a line which 
now marks the eastern boundary of Oklahoma from the Red River 
north to the Arkansas.*7 In 1828, after a treaty of removal had been 
effected with the Western Cherokees in Arkansas, the boundary from 
the Arkansas River north to the southwest corner of Missouri was 
surveyed. This treaty proposed to settle the entire tribe in a new 
reservation west of Arkansas territory to consist of 7,000,000 acres 
of land to be owned under patent, and the Outlet to hunting grounds 
in the west. The treaty states that the patented lands and the Outlet 
are to be the property of the Cherokees forever.28 


In these events definite steps were made leading to the creation 
of an Indian state west of the Mississippi. In his annual message 
of December 1829, President Jackson said that justice and humanity 
required that the southern tribes be saved from the destruction which 
must fall upon them if they remained surrounded by white people, 
or continued to be driven ‘‘from river to river and mountain to 
mountain,’’ by either persuasion or foree.29 Less than two weeks 
before this, the State of Georgia had annexed the Cherokee lands 
and declared that after June 1, 1830, all laws of the Cherokee nation 
should be null and void, and all Indians living in the state should be 
Subject to state laws.8? Apparently approving this policy of the 
State of Georgia, Jackson, further in his message, suggested that 
the best provision for the southern Indians would be to set aside 
ample territory for their permanent occupancy where each tribe 


23 Richardson, op. cit., p. 306. 
ae 24H. Niles, Ed., The Weekly Register, Vol. XXVIII (Baltimore, 1830), pp. 196- 


25 John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Opothleyahola,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
IX, No. 4 (December, 1931), p. 441. 

26 Kappler, op. cit., pp. 188-191. 

27 Roy Gittinger, The Formation of the State of Oklahoma (Berkeley, 1917), 
p. 6. See, also, Appendix A, p. 251. 

28 Kappler, op. cit., 206-209. 

29 Richardson, op. cit., p. 458. 

80 Niles Register, op. cit., p. 328. 
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could have its own limits and its own government. If this could 
be arranged, they would not be interfered with. They would be 
subject to no other control from the United States than such as 
might be necessary to preserve peace on the frontier and among the 
several tribes. If, however, they should choose to remain, within 
the limits of a state, they must submit to the laws of that State 
and relinquish their claims to all lands which they had not improved. 
Jackson’s Indian policy in its essentials is stated in this message. 
William MacDonald says, ‘‘The policy was at least humanely con- 
ceived, so far as Jackson was concerned, and represented an earnest 
effort to deal justly with the difficult problem of the relations be- 
tween superior and inferior races. The immediate results, how- 
ever, were far from happy.’’*! One thing that should be kept in 
mind in this connection is that on the whole, Jackson’s Indian policy 
met with the approval of the great majority of the people of the 
United States. 


An act of Congress approved May 28, 1830, made provision for 
the establishment of the Indian Territory. By the terms of this law 
the President was authorized to select a part of the undivided public 
domain to which the title of aboriginal tribes had been extinguished, 
and divide it into a suitable number of districts or reservations for 
the reception of such tribes of Indians as might choose to exchange 
the lands where they then resided in the states east of the Mississippi. 
The sum of $500,000 was appropriated for the removal of any Indians 
who might take advantage of the act.22. There does not seem to have 
been any formal action on the part of the President in definitely 
fixing the bounds and limits of the proposed Indian Territory. He 
did set to work immediately, however, extinguishing titles as rapidly 
as possible to Indian lands east of the Mississippi, and the country 
immediately west of the organized states and territories came in a 
short while to be known as Indian Territory. 


A final removal treaty was effected with the Choctaws at 
Dancing Rabbit Creek on September 27, 1830. <A final removal 
treaty was effected with the Creeks in 1832. The Creeks accepted 
a grant lying between the Canadian and Arkansas rivers. It is of 
interest to note that Opothleyahola opposed this treaty and even 
went so far as to try to buy land from Mexico for himself and 
followers. Finding that he could not do this, he found no other 
alternative than to go to Indian Territory. Soon the entire tribe 
was settled in their new home. In 1833, treaties were made with 
the Western Creeks and the Seminoles. In 1834, the Chickasaws were 
dealt with, and in 1835, the Cherokees were party to a final removal 
treaty. It was not until 1837 that the Chickasaws purchased the 
right of settlement in the Choctaw Nation.*? It should be kept in 


31 William MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, p. 173. 
32.4 Statutes at Large, p. 411. 
33 Kappler, op. cit., pp. 218-362. 
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mind that the reason for the several treaties with each tribe was that 
often a series of negotiations having to do with land cessions, factions, 
and plans for emigration were necessary before final removal plans 
could be carried out. 


The discovery of gold in the Cherokee country in Georgia in 
July, 1829, stimulated the whites in their desire to possess the 
Indian lands. By the summer of 1830, there were several thousand 
white people in the Cherokee reservation seeking gold.24 Reference 
has already been made to the fact that Georgia extended her laws 
over the reservation in June, 1830. In a case which was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 
the Court held that the Cherokees were a domestic dependent nation. 
The Court handed down the decision that an Indian tribe, while not 
an independent nation, is, nevertheless a state and under the pro- 
tection of Congress.*? The greater part of the Cherokees were opposed 
to the removal. They had established their homes, and were farming 
the land and engaging in other occupations the same as their white 
neighbors. In addition, schools and churches had been established 
in the Cherokee country, Sequoyah had invented an alphabet for his 
people, a written constitution had been adopted, and the noted Indian 
newspaper The Cherokee Phoenix, was being published regularly in 
their country. Eventually, a removal treaty was signed at New 
Echota in 1835, and they were forcibly removed under the most 
cruel circumstances, and finally most of the Cherokees were established 
in their new homes.*é 


The Seminoles, who were a branch of the Creek Nation, were 
induced to sign a treaty May 9, 1832, and agree to join their Creek 
brethren in the West.27 They did not do so at once, however, and a 
few years later (1836), they began a war against the United States 
that was most disastrous and costly. It was not until 1842 that the 
Seminoles were finally reduced to submission and the majority re- 
moved to the Indian Territory, one band remaining in Florida where 
their descendants live to this day.*8 


The removal of the Five Civilized Tribes—Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Creek, Seminole—from the southeastern states to the 


34 Niles Register, op. cit., pp. 328-329, 


35 Richard Peters, Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme 
Court, Vol. V, pp. 1-79. See, also, George H. Shirk, “Some Letters from the Reverend 
Samuel A. Worcester,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (Winter 
1948-49), pp. 468-78. ‘ 


36 Robert A. Rutland, “Political Background of the Treaty of New Echota,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 389-406; 
Hugh T. Cunningham, “A History of the Cherokee Indians,” ibid., Vol. Vill, No. 3 
(1930), pp. 291-314, and No. 4 (1930), pp. 407-440, 
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Indian Territory thus approximated the period from 1820 to 1840. 
The Cherokee, the Choctaw (later including the Chickasaw), and 
the Creek (later including the Seminole) were given title to the 
entire present state of Oklahoma, excepting the ‘‘Panhandle’’ north- 
west and a portion of Ottawa County northeast. They retained this 
great territory until the close of the Civil War, at which time they 
were compelled to cede the western part of the lands for the settle- 
ment of other friendly tribes. 


THE PERIOD FROM THE REMOVAL TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Settlement of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory 
following the removal from the southeastern states was attended by 
many difficulties in establishing their homes and governments. 
Among the Cherokees, Creeks and Seminoles, there were two factions: 
one of which had been in favor of and the other opposed to removal 
to the Indian Territory. These factions later formed the basis for 
political parties and brought on disorder and feuds among the people. 


A bitter feud arose in the Cherokee Nation with the assassination 
of Major Ridge, his son, John Ridge, and his nephew, Elias Boudinot, 
in 1839, culmination of the intense feeling that existed from the 
signing of the Cherokee treaty at New Echota, Georgia, in 1835, which 
had provided for the cession of all Cherokee country in the Hast and 
the removal of the tribe to the Indian Territory. Major Ridge, one 
of the principal signers of this treaty, and his followers were called 
the “‘Treaty Party.’’ They were opposed by the chief of the 
Nation, John Ross, and a majority of the Cherokees. Stand Watie, 
brother of Elias Boudinot, was left as the leader of the ‘‘Treaty 
Party.’’*® The Cherokee Nation was the scene of strife until 1846, 
when finally representatives of the Western Cherokees, the Anti- 
Treaty Party and the Treaty Party, all met at Washington, D. C., 
and settled their differences.?9 


Similar conditions existed among the Creeks and Seminoles. 
The McIntosh faction of the Creek tribe, which had favored removal, 
was looked upon with suspicion and distrust by the group which 
had opposed removal of the tribe, under the leadership of Opothleya- 
hola. The division between the Upper and Lower Creeks was 
distinetly drawn after removal.‘! 


Among the Choctaws and Chickasaws conditions were fairly 
peaceful and quiet, but even here political issues were sharply drawn 
and elections were bitterly contested. The Chickasaws became dis- 
satisfied with their status as a district within the Choctaw Nation 
and in 1855 made a treaty by which they became independent.*? 


39 Morris L. Wardell, 4 Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907 
(Norman, 1938). 
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In 1856, the Seminoles made a treaty with the Creeks whereby they 
received a grant of land between the two Canadian rivers and 
became independent.** 


The Cherokees adopted their first written constitution in Georgia, 
in 1828, modeled, it is said, after that of the State of Mississippi. 
The Choctaws adopted their first constitution in 1826, and immedi- 
ately at the close of the main immigration to the Indian Territory 
in 1834, drew up and adopted the first constitution written in Okla- 
homa. later, the Chickasaws who remained under the laws of the 
Choctaw Nation for many years had their own written constitution 
and laws. The Creeks voted the adoption of constitutional govern- 
ment just before the outbreak of the Civil War in the United States. 
These Indian governments were republican in form, with legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial departments.‘ The Indian natiotis 
were under the general supervisory control of the United States by 
treaty terms yet each was an independent republic with its own 
political institutions, and each had the power of life and death over 
its own citizens. 


Some of the Indians owned Negro slaves and, by the time of the 
arrival of the main body of the Cherokees in 1839, the slavery issue 
was becoming paramount in American politics. Several missionaries 
who had been living with the Indians in the East accompanied them 
west, and others came later from New England and the northern 
and eastern states. Some of these missionaries were ‘‘abolitionists’’ 
and sought to create public opinion against slavery. Their actions 
without a doubt in some cases added to the factional disputes and 
general disorder. Each tribe had a system of education and tribal 
schools, and a number of the missionaries carried on educational and 
religious work. During most of the period under consideration, the 
United States Government sustained relations by means of a super- 
intendent with headquarters at Fort Smith, Arkansas, with agents 
appointed for each tribe separately. 


While the period in the Indian Territory before the Civil War 
was characterized by great advancement among the Indians of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, it seems certain that development was retarded 
by some of the feuds and factions created by removal and by the fact 
that it was impossible to avoid involvement in the growing contro- 
versy between the North and the South. The Indians were rapidly 
becoming adjusted to conditions in their new homes. Fields were 
broken and planted, the herds of cattle increased, the wounds and 
ill-will created by the removal quarrels had begun to heal. Yet 
an evil spirit seemed to pursue them. They had been compelled to 
remove from their old homes just as they were reaching a consider- 
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able stage of civilization, and had begun to follow in earnest the 
white man’s road. Now, just as they were growing accustomed to 
conditions in this new region, when the first hardships of pioneering 
in a strange land were over, and prosperity was beginning to gmile 
upon them, they were involved in the white man’s quarrel. They 
could hardly avoid a share in this struggle even though their own 
interests were not vitally concerned in the outcome. 


It is an interesting fact to note that very few full-blood Indians 
owned Negro slaves. Among the Five Civilized Tribes, however, 
there were many people of mixed Indian blood and white descent, 
as well as some intermarried whites who owned slaves and brought 
them to the West. 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws had come from Mississippi and 
Alabama where the culture of cotton made negro slavery profitable. 
Among the Choctaws who had settled in the Red River region were 
a number of slave owners who opened up extensive plantations along 
the river. Also, there were many Chickasaws known for their 
wealth in slaves. Many of the mixed blood Cherokees were wealthy 
slave owners. Although the Creeks did not engage largely in the 
culture of cotton, there were many Negro slaves in this nation. 


The preliminary report of the eighth census (1860) contains a 
valuable summary of the status of slavery among the Five Civilized 
Tribes at that time. It is evident that slavery was a recognized 
institution among them and a real part of their industrial system, 
although not so vitally a factor of material prosperity as it was in 
the southern states. In the report we find :46 


A new element has been developed by the present census, viz: that of 
the statistics of negro slavery among the Indian tribes west of Arkansas, 
comprising the Choctaw, Cherokee, Creek and Chickasaw nations; also 
the number of white and free colored population scattered throughout 
theses tribes: 2a). By reference to this table it will appear that the 
Choctaws held 2,297 negro slaves, distributed among 385 Owners; the 
Cherokees, 2,504, held by 384 owners; the Creeks, 1,651, owned by 267 
Indians; and the Chickasaws, 917 to 118 owners. As, under all the cir- 
cumstances of slavery everywhere, the servile race is unequally distributed, 
so will appear to be the case with the Indian tribes. While one Choctaw 
is the owner of 227 slaves, and ten of the largest proprietors own 638, 
averaging nearly 64, the slaves average about six to each owner of slaves 
in that tribe, while the Indians number about as eight to one. 


Among the Cherokees the largest proprietor holds 57 slaves; the ten 
largest own 353, averaging a little over 35, and the number to each holder 
averages a little more than a half per cent. more than with the Choctaws, 
while the population of Indians in the tribe to slaves is about nine to one. 
Among the Creeks two hold 75 slaves each; ten own 433, while the ratio 
of slaves to the whole number of Indians varies but little from that with 


45 Ibid., pp. 297-298. 
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the Cherokees. The largest proprietor among the Chickasaws holds 61 
slaves, ten own 275, or an average of 27%, while the average is nearly 
eight to each owner in the tribe, and one to each five and a half Indians 
in the tribe. It thus appears that in those tribes there are nearly eight 
Indians to each negro slave, and that the slaves form about 12% per cent. 
of the population, omitting the whites and the free colored. The small 
tribe of Seminolés, although like the tribes above mentioned, transplanted 
from slaveholding states, hold no slaves, but intermarry with the colored 
population. These tribes, while they present an advanced state of civili- 
zation, and some of them have attained to a condition of comfort, wealth, 
and refinement, form but a small portion of the Indian tribes within 
the territory of the United States, and are alluded to an account of their 
relation to a civil condition recognized by a portion of the States, and 
which exercises a significant influence with the country at large. 


There were some Negro slaves among the Seminoles. ‘‘In their 
removal to the West,’’ say Thoburn and Wright, ‘‘the Seminoles, 
some of whom were slave owners, were accompanied by a number 
of free (or refugee) negroes who had fled from bondage in the 
states and had been adopted as members of the tribe while it was 
located in Florida.’’4? 


The treatment of slaves in the Indian Territory was mild as com- 
pared with that in the states. The brutal, cruel type of owner among 
the people in this country was an exception, for in most cases the 
slaves were well treated, well clothed and fed. One authority in 
discussing the treatment which the slaves received in the Indian 
country, said :*8 

Although slavery had existed for some generations among the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Creeks, it was well known to those 
familiar with the institution that it never existed in the form that 
characterized it in the slave states of the Union, particularly in the 
Southern states. The worst features of slavery, such as the hard treat- 
ment imposed upon the slaves of the South was hardly known to the slaves 
of these Indians prior to the war. Indeed, the negroes brought up among 
the Indians were under such feeble restraint from infancy up that the 
owners and dealers in slaves in Missouri and Arkansas did not hesitate to 
acknowledge that Indian negroes were undesirable because of the dif- 
ficulty of controlling them. 

Even before the enforced removal of all the Indian tribes from 
the southern states to the Indian Territory was completed, the ac- 
tivities of anti-slavery agitators were carried on among them. This 
work was allied with that of some of the mission workers of the 
different church boards. The first public expression against it 
was in 1836, when the Choctaws in General Council passed a law 
designed to compel any missionary or preacher, or person, ‘‘what- 
ever his occupation may be’’ found favoring the most ‘‘fatal and 
destructive doctrines of abolitionism’’ to leave the nation and stay 
out of it. The teaching of slaves how to read, to write or sing, with- 
out the consent of the owner, or of allowing a slave to sit at the 
table with them were all considered sufficient grounds to convict 
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persons of favoring the principles and notions of abolitionism.49 This 
was followed from time to time by other laws with reference to 
slavery. These included laws prohibiting slaves from owning prop- 
erty or arms, detention of runaway slaves or the emancipation of 
slaves without the consent of the Choctaw General Council. 

In 1857, the Chickasaws passed an act providing for the removal 
from the nation of any person known to be an ‘‘abolitionist.’=9 On 
the same day, they passed a law providing that no Negro might vote 
or hold office in the Chickasaw Nation.5! Though the Indian Terri- 
tory was far removed from the centers of agitation for the abolition 
of slavery, the security and peace of mind of the slave owners were 
disturbed from time to time by the anti-slavery agitation of some of 
the mission workers. A greatly majority of these sent out by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions were known to be opposed to 
slavery. It is impossible to estimate the effect of this kind of work 
on an institution such as slavery. The American Board had four 
missions in the Cherokee country in the period just preceding the 
Civil War. Also, it had missionaries among the Choctaws. Both 
Southern and Northern Baptists and Southern Methodists were to 
be found among the Cherokees. There were Presbyterian and 
Southern Methodist missionaries among the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, and Presbyterians among the Creeks and Seminoles.52 Since 
the Indian country was free and open to all faiths, there are several 
instances recorded of trouble arising from the activities of mis- 
sionaries. In 1859, Rev. John B. Jones was the dominant spirit in 
the inception of the secret society among the full-blood Cherokee, 
known as the ‘‘Keetoowah Society,’’? an organization strongly in 
favor of abolition. The slaveholders joined a society common among 
southern sympathizers throughout the north central states, known 
as the ‘‘Knights of the Golden Circle.’’? In time, most of the men 
of the Cherokee Nation were enrolled in one or the other of these two 
rival societies, 3 

The United States officials who were charged with the super- 
vision of Indian affairs for the tribes in the Indian Territory were 
in nearly every instance men of southern birth and extraction. Most 
of them were more or less active in their support of the succession 
movement and each was in a position to exert a powerful influence in 
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its behalf. Elias Rector, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Southern Superintendency at Fort Smith, was a native of Arkansas 
and a cousin and close friend of Henry M. Rector, Governor of that 
state. Douglas H. Cooper, agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
was from Mississippi, and William H. Garret, agent for the Creeks, 
was from Alabama.*4 George Butler, agent to the Cherokees, was 
a native of South Carolina.®> Rector, Cooper, and Butler were ap- 
pointed by the Buchanan administration.°® Some of the agents 
selected by the Lincoln administration, in its earlier days, were also 
of Southern extraction. John Crawford, Cherokee Agent, William 
Quesenbury, Creek agent, and Samuel M. Rutherford, Seminole 
Agent, worked openly for secession, trusting the inaccessibility of 
the Indian Territory to prevent reports of their conduct reaching 
Washington.*? 


At the beginning of the Civil War, Forts Washita, Arbuckle, 
and Cobb were the military posts of the Indian Territory. All the 
troops were under the command of Colonel William H. Emory. The 
base for these posts was Fort Smith, Arkansas, to which supplies were 
shipped up the Arkansas River and stored. In February, before 
withdrawing from the Union, the State of Arkansas had seized the 
United States arsenal at Little Rock. Later in the spring, supplies 
for Fort Smith were also taken, and an expedition organized by 
some of the state officials to capture the post. Thereupon, the United 
States Commander at Fort Smith withdrew the Federal troops to 
Fort Washita to report to Colonel Emory.®8 By the time the base 
of supplies at Fort Smith was cut off, many officers had resigned to 
join the South, and Colonel Emory’s forces were threatened by an 
attack from Texas troops. On April 17, 1861, he was given orders 
to retire, with all his troops to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.59 In May, 
1861, troops from Texas occupied without opposition, Forts Arbuckle, 
Cobb, and Washita.®° William P. Dole, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, said in his report of 1861 that the defection of the Indians in 
the Indian Territory was due to their abandonment by the United 
States troops.*t 
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In attempting to analyze the attitude of the Indian tribes in the 
period of agitation among them preceding the Civil War, one factor 
having to do with their finances should be considered. Practically 
all of the Indian money held in trust by the United States government 
for the individual tribes was invested in southern stocks. Only a 
very small part was secured by northern bonds. The argument of 
the southerners for the benefit of the Indians was that all these 
securities would be forfeited by the war.*? 


The Indian Territory lay for the most part between Arkansas 
and Texas. The Red River marked the southern boundary and 
separated it from Texas. The Panhandle of Texas, then unsettled, 
lay along most of the western border of the Indian country. 


The Canadian River runs parallel to the Red River and about 
one hundred miles north of it. Between the two rivers were the 
wide domains of the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. The Choctaw 
Nation faced Arkansas on the east and Texas on the south. The 
Chickasaw District occupied the section just west of the Choctaws. 
Between the two Canadian Rivers was a narrow strip. of territory 
belonging to the Seminoles. North of this was the Creek Nation, 
to the east of which was the Cherokee Nation. The Cherokees and 
Choctaws were next door neighbors of Arkansas. Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, was the headquarters of the Southern Superintendency, 
which necessarily brought the five tribes in close intimacy with 
‘the people of Arkansas. 

More than three months before Arkansas seceded from the 
Union, Governor Henry M. Rector wrote Chief John Ross of the 
Cherokees an ingratiating letter calling attention to the fact that 
the Cherokees in their institutions, productions, latitude, and natural 
sympathies were allied to the common brotherhood of slaveholding 
states. Rector assured Ross that it was an established fact that the 
Indian country was looked upon by the incoming administration ‘‘as 
a fruitful field, ripe for the harvest of Abolitionists, free soilers and 
northern mountebanks.’’ He promised to give the Cherokees pro- 
tection in their exposed condition and offered to assume the monetary 
obligations of the Federal Government to them if they would join 
the South in the defense of her firesides, her honor, and her insti- 
tutions. ®8 

Mr. Ross replied in a letter expressing the regret and solicitude 
of the Cherokees for the unhappy relations existing between the 
two sections of the country and hoping for the restoration of peace 
and harmony. At the same time he declared, in no uncertain terms, 
the loyalty of the Cherokees to the United States. They had placed 
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themselves under the protection of the United States, he reasoned, 
and were bound to enter into no treaty with any foreign power, in- 
dividual, or citizen of any state. The faith of the United States, he 
said, was solemnly pledged to protect them in their land titles and 
all their individual rights and interests of person or property. The 
Cherokees, he continued, were inviolably allied with the United States 
in war and were friends in peace. While their institutions, locality, 
and natural sympathy were unequivocally with the slaveholding 
states and the social and commercial intercourse between the Chero- 
kees and Arkansans were of great importance to his people, these 
interests must be subordinated to the higher one of his nation’s 
honor.® ieee 


Not satisfied with his reply, the citizens of western Arkansas 
and the commandant at Fort Smith, Colonel Kannady, brought strong 
pressure to bear upon the chief demanding to know on what ground 
he stood, as they preferred an open enemy to a doubtful friend.® 
To this Chief Ross replied that the Cherokees would take no part 
in the trouble. He described his people as weak, defenseless, and 
scattered over a large section of the country in pursuit of agri- 
cultural life, without hostility to any state, and with friendly feeling 
for all. They hoped to be allowed to remain neutral. ‘‘I am—the 
Cherokees are your friends, but we do not wish to be brought into the 
feud between yourselves and your northern brethren. Our wish is 
for peace—peace with you and peace at home.”’ 


(Part II to be continued) 


APPENDIX A 
Stocks held by the Secretary of the Interior in trust for Indian tribes in 1860: 
State Per Cent Amount 
PAT cum als pee cone oe eee RE aera 3,000.00 
LONI Ca eres ee ee re ea Pe ER 132,000.00 
GeORr iat. sat cet. oe i ERG ee 3,500.00 
India na see 2 2 ce ahi belt sie Bora 70,000.00 
KeenUulelk yearn see ace eee Bi 183,000.00 
TS OULSTAT Age tones geek ee at cad no ee ee 37,000.00 
Maryland tare 21. sae fone 2 tp eree eae 131,611.82 
MISS OURIOns.a Ses tees cs eo eee aie Ie 63,000.00 
MISSOUPi ars st Une ee eee rte en 484,000.00 
North Carolina 562,000.00 
ODT OSE ele ate, Seecre bY Ly ae eeken ON ae 150,000.00 
Pennsylvania* 96,000.00 
South Carolina 125,000.00 
ApMNess Oe a os. ames Mee hee Fee 218,000.00 
FLON NOSSO vin oh ceitteee lene Se Dt pn 143,000.00 
United States ys sss ae ee eee 251,330.00 
Mirginigte.. <5. tere seep alien ree 796,800.00 
ORM 2s Ai cat mnsncnn nn neha ise a Sot eS OT ee $ 3,449,241 .82 


*Taxed by the State 
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REPORTS FROM Fort Gipson, 1835 To 1839 


In her many years of research and writing on Oklahoma his- 
torical subject, Carolyn Thomas Foreman recently made the dis- 
covery that Brig. Gen. John E. Wool, U.S.A., was once stationed at 
Fort Gibson. Mrs. Foreman has contributed to The Chronicles the 
following interesting notes along with General Wool ’s report of 
1839 and other early reports from Fort Gibson: 


The Army and Navy Chronicle was a well edited publication which served 
a large area of the United States and kept the people in touch with the 
scattered army posts and events transpiring in them. Movements of troops 
were reported, promotions of officers were circulated, marriages and deaths 
chronicled. 


This magazine painted gloomy pictures of Fort Gibson in the early 
days and displayed great resentment because regiments were held many 
years on this frontier. Most of the officers were young men and recently 
out of West Point and not accustomed to the extreme hardships they en- 
countered. 


Recruiting officers were kept in the East and it was necessary to re- 
place personnel frequently because of the high death rate. Fevers of 
various kinds carried off hundreds of young men and more died from hard 
drinking than were killed in fighting. 


On June 24, 1835 Lieutenant William W. Mather1l was ordered to 
accompany G. W. Featherstonbaugh on his geological tour in the North- 
west, beyond the Upper Mississippi.2 On his return he was to join his 
company of the Seventh Infantry by December thirty-first. 


The Lieutenant reached Fort Gibson ten days ahead of his schedule 
and on the Twenty-second he wrote the following letter: 


“T arrived here yesterday in safety and in health, after a fatiguing 
journey of 460 miles across the country from St. Louis. During the route 
I have not seen a bridge of any kind, but have forded all the streams. 
Several of them are of the size of the Quinebaugh [Connecticut] some 
larger, and many are smaller. Two of them I forded eight times each and 
several two or three times. Many of them are very rapid and once my 
pack horse came near being washed away. 


“T carried an Indian rubber cloth for camping out, by which I could 
be perfectly protected from the wet ground and rain, and which I could 
in a few minutes make into a boat for crossing rivers when they were too 
deep to ford. I did not have occasion to use it. It has been pleasant 
weather all the time ....I was on my journey..... 


1 William Williams Mather of Connecticut entered West Point July 1, 1823; 
he became a second lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry July 1, 1828; first lieutenant 
December 4, 1834 and he resigned August 31, 1836. He died February 27, 1859. 

2G. W. Featherstonhaugh, A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor (London, 
1847). “July 8, 1835 — This morning we all embarked upon the canal at George 
Town, near Washington, in a commodious iron boat, eighty-five feet long.” On the 
return journey the party arrived at St. Louis on June 19, 1836. 
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“TI shall say nothing of this place until I know more of it..... The 
mail arrives and departs weekly. Phillips? and Tillinghast and young 
Arden‘4a are here, and a great many that I know. Two officers have lately 
died and another is not expected to recover from fever contracted during 
the expedition in the prairies last summer.” 


Mather’s next letter was dated January 13, 1836, when he had learned 
more about Fort Gibson. He wrote: 


“I have been constantly engrossed on duties connected with my 
company. I have the honor to command the worst company of the 
Seventh Regiment, so you may conceive the pleasure of my duties. The 
company books, papers and accounts are in the most perfect confusion, 
and a long time will be required to put them in order. It has had no 
permanent commander for several years, and the necessary consequence 
has followed that the men are not ambitious, and are a ragged, dirty, 
drunken set of fellows.5 Forty-two men are crowded into a room about 
the size of my father’s dining room and kitchen. The other companies are 
scarcely better accomodated. .... 


“Wort Gibson is not an unpleasant place at this season of the year. 
There is a hoar frost nights, and warm, pleasant days like October in New 
England. The Fort, as it is called, is a picketed enclosure of 90 by 95 
yards, with long blocks of log cabins within,.... 


“The two squares on the corners represent block-houses for the pur- 
pose of defending the large square. There is a small village around of 
houses, stores, kitchens, hospital, tavern, mess-house, and the various 
buildings necessary for the various wants of such a community. The 
Neosho or Grand River flows about 100 yards from the Fort, and the 
water sometimes almost comes into it. 


“The ground gradually ascends to the northeast one-half mile, where 
the country opens as a prairie several miles in extent. Hast, southwest 
and northwest is an extensive low ground filled with stagnant, putrid 
lagoons in the lower parts, and a large part of the remainder is a cane- 
brake, most of which is impenetrable on account of the size of the canes, 
which stand like stalks in.a wheat field and 20 feet high. 


3 Joseph Augustus Phillips, a native of New Jersey, was appointed to the 
Military Academy September 30, 1818. He became a second lieutenant of the 
Seventh Infantry July 1, 1823; first lieutenant June 30, 1828. He was made regi- 
mental adjutant May 16, 1825 and served until May 31, 1830 in that capacity. He 
received his captaincy May 4, 1835 and was transferred to the Eighth Infantry 
July 7, 1838; he resigned from the service September 30, 1840 and died January 4, 
1846 (Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army {Washington, 1903], Vol. I, p. 789). 

4 Nicholas Tillinghast was born in Massachusetts and received his appointment 
to West Point from his native state. He entered the Academy July 1, 1820 and be- 
came a second lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry four years later; a first lieutenant 
June 30, 1830; captain June 1, 1835; resigned July 31, 1836. He passed away April 
9, 1856 (Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 962). 

4a Thomas Boyle Arden of New York finished at West Point in 1835 and he 
must have gone directly to Fort Gibson. He resigned December 31, 1842 and died 
August 13, 1896. According to Cullum’s Register of Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy, Arden served at Fort Gibson during 1835-36; at Camp Desire, near Fort 
Towson, 1836 and again at Fort Gibson 1836-37. 

5 For an account of conditions at Fort Gibson at this period, see Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “Military Discipline in Early Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
IV, No. 2 (June, 1928), pp. 140-44. 
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“There are several New England ladies here and they enjoy pretty 
good health, but expect a regular fever every summer, Among the men at 
this Fort, about 400, there are about 12 to 14 hundred cases of sickness 
reported by the surgeon annually, but most of it is to be attributed to 
the irregular habits of the men and the trips on the prairies. Few officers 
or men return from those trips without a broken constitution, and they 
are considered almost as a death warrant by most of the men. Tilling- 
hast and Phillips are here and are my next door neighbors. We live in 
three contiguous rooms, and one waiter serves us all. We are together 
INOSts Of ethe) times a. But for Tillinghast and Phillips, who are like 
brothers, I should be very lonely when not occupied with my duties, 5 2. 
I should not like to have my family here. The place is the charnel house 
of the Army. More deaths occur here annually than in the whole of the 
rest of the Army, as it is said. 


“Tam willing to run any risk as long as I can serve my country, and 
no consideration of personal safety shall weigh, where I think my services 
can be useful. .... I have fortunately come here at the right season 
to become acclimated without injury. I enjoy perfect health and hope 
by care and temperance in everything to continue to be blessed with it.’6 


Mather wrote on March 15, 1836 that there were rumors that the 
Seventh regiment would be sent to Jefferson Barracks as soon as the 
Texian difficulties were settled. 


The following unsigned letter was sent to a friend with the request 
that it be forwarded to the National Intelligencer. It appeared in the pages of 
the Army and Navy Chronicle, April 13, 1837: 


“Fort Gibson, (Ark). Feb. 14, 1837.” 


“Messrs. Gales & Seaton:—There has been at this place for the last 
few days considerable excitement, showing the strongest evidence, in the 
judgment of many very intelligent persons, that a garrison should not be 
stationed in an Indian country, 


“The regiment of volunteers furnished by Arkansas was ordered by the 
commanding General of this place to rendezvous at this garrison. After re- 
maining for some time, the principal part of them were discharged; the 
remainder, some three companies, were retained in the service, and were 
quartered about four miles from this place in the Cherokee country. A 
“frolic” of the Indian kind was made, and, during their amusements, as 
is always the case where spirituous liquors are freely used, a fight took 
place, in which two or three of the volunteers were handled “with gloves 
off” by the red gentlemen, which rendered them unable for duty the next 
day. This excited the remainder of the companies, and induced them to 
take vengeance on all Cherokees found in the neighborhood where the 
“frolic was held, by inflicting on them the most brutal punishment.” 


“The moment this was ascertained by the Cherokees, the Captains of 
several of their companies called out their men, and marched to the place 
where the scene of punishment was inflicted. But fortunately, the General 
had been informed by the principal chief, Major [John] Jolly, that his 
young men were beyond his control, and determined to have revenge. This 
intelligence induced the General to order the volunteers within the reserve, 
and near the garrison, where they now remain. 


“On the arrival of the Cherokee companies at the place where the act 
was committed, they found that the volunteers had withdrawn. This pre- 


6 Robert L. Archer, “Middle West in Pioneer Days,” National Republic, Wash- 
ington, Vol. XXIV, No. I (May, 1936), pp. 12, 13, 23. 
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vented a second scene of collision, which would have been of the most 
serious nature. One of the Captains commanding the Cherokees, finding the 
party which had committed the punishment on his countrymen had left 
here, adopted the usual custon among Indians, when the Indian ladies had 
been over-kind to the white man, and punished them by whipping until the 
blood was seen trickling on their heels! and, not satisfied with this, cut off 
their hair, and left them to reflect on their folly. 


“Gentlemen, you must suppose, when you are informed that there are 
not more than two hundred and fifty regulars fit for duty at this place, 
what a contempt the Indians must have for the military strength of the 
United States, especially when ten times this number of Cherokee warriors 
are between this garrison and the white population. 


“It is time for our Government to act, and act wisely, or there will 
be another Seminole business of the most destructive kind. This shows, 
conclusively, that the line of posts should be located within the borders 
of the State, where the white as well as the “red men” could be protected. 


“The Government under treaty stipulation is bound to protect the 
Indians located here against the wild Indians, and the cavalry are the 
proper troops to give this protection. Let them be stationed in The Indian 
country, and at all times they will be ready to move with rapidity to any 
given point, should any difficulty occur.” 


The Baltimore Patriot published a communication from Fort Gibson which 
was copied in the April 27, 1887 edition of the Army and Navy Chronicle: 


“Near Fort Gibson, March 14, 1837.” 


“There is great doubt whether or not the Dragoons will make an early 
campaign this summer; we hope to go to Leavenworth, and turn over our 
quarters to the 2d Regiment. We have had a long enough siege in this 
warm and sickly climate. Some of the officers think we go on to Grand 
Prairie, as soon as the grass will admit, as the Pawnees and Comanches 
have been committing some depredations. Gf our movements I will acquaint 
you. The companies of Dragoons at this post are far from being full, 
although there has been an arrival of fifty recruits, principally from the 
Eastern States but the Yankees won’t stay; a great number have deserted. 


“The 7th Infantry is but the shadow of a regiment—this spring nearly 
seven-eights will be discharged—it now musters but 160. The volunteer 
regiment of mounted men are still encamped here, but will be discharged 
as soon as the paymaster arrives. 


“We are swarmed with Florida Seminoles; poor squalid wretches. 
Many have emigrated to the Creek Nation, and gone under the protection 
of the McIntoshes.” 


A long letter copied from the National Intelligencer appeared in the 
Army and Navy Journal on June 15, 1837: 


“Fort Gibson, 
May 10, 1837.” 


“Messrs. Editors: Just three years ago a writer in the Military and 
Naval Magazine gave a summary of the condition of the dragoons. He 
showed that they were then well nigh victims to ignorance or gross mis- 
management in some quarter, having been marched in December, naked and 
undiciplined, from good winter quarters, 500 miles to this point, where 
they found no quarters, or stables, or food for horses; they were then 
detained here until Farenheit, which had sunk 40 degrees below freezing 
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point, rose to 105 degrees in June; then marched gouth over leafless 
prairies, or rather in the great American Desert. Some of them returned 
and again found no shelter. Hre the year closed, the death of a third of 
the whole number remained a recorded memorial of that season—of that 
murderous treatment. 


“Three companies of the First Dragoons are still stationed at this 
“Forlorn Hope” of advanced posts. If the danger of exposure, without 
defence, to the mercy of an overwhelming force of Indians, does not give 
it the title, view yon hill, like a ploughed field, where every clod rests 
over the remains of a youthful victim to the exposure of unnecessary 
marches, of unhealthy huts! * * 


“But I have again digressed. There are some signs of this better 
policy—of the union of regiments, and greater concentration of forces 
where they seem almost only needed, between the Missouri and Red rivers— 
having forced itself upon the perceptions of the powers that be. But much 
can only be expected from a new Secretary, from whom the subject must 
attract due consideration. The Administration of the Army presents him a 
wide field for improvement and industrious reform. May we never again 
see long lists of officers publicly ordered like delinquents to their posts 
in the field—by the President, too—and by the next mail receiving private 
orders from his subordinates to remain where they were. From a new 
Secretary, the Army, often disappointed, must hope all things. 


“Between Red river and the upper Mississippi, in addition to their 
old inhabitants, a small portion of which could raise a “Black Hawk war,” 
have been located all the emigrating tribes; a kind of emigration that might 
well receive another name. Half conquered, they have been forced here 
by the ten thousand; some of them in chains. The iron enters into the 
soul of the Indian, whose sole birthright is to be untameably free. Between 
these two points of the frontier, distant about a thousand miles, are now 
stationed at Fort Gibson, about 200 infantry, (the skeleton of 9 com- 
panies.) It follows that the First Regiment of Dragoons, occupying a line 
of operation of about 700 miles from that post to Prairie du Chien, on the 
Mississippi, must have some very important function. It must be acknowl- 
edged that a judicious disposition has been made, as if in anticipation of 
a general rising of the enemy, (which to us on the spot is out of the range 
of probability; of supposition at the least.) The centre of this great line 
of operations on a turbulant river; the right flank rests with equal strength 
upon the Mississippi at Des Moines: the left flank, or wing of this mighty 
front, is covered by the Arkansas at Fort Gibson. Too high praise cannot 
be bestowed upon the judgment displayed in this disposition, sanctioned 
by all the experience and maxims of war, which go strongly posts the 
centre, and rests the flanks on obstacles creating a natural defense. 


“But I fear too much is left to depend upon the genius of the com- 
mander, very properly posted in the van; for though his mounted troops 
possess great power of locomotion, there may happen contingencies in 
which his resources will be too greatly taxed. A Tecumseh or an Osceola 
may stumble upon the great manoeuvre of Napoleon, of forcing a weak 
point of the line, by a powerfully concentrated effort; then, having no 
reserve, and the line of operations being too extended for reinforcements 
to repair the evil, the battle will be with the strong. But now will be 
discovered a great advantage in the great corps being posted on rivers 
leading to the interior; it is at once evident that they can retreat with 
facility, until opportunities offer of establishing a new line of operations 
of defence. There is no objection, too; the left wing is opposed to by far 
greater strength of the enemy; and when it is remembered that the Arkansas 
is generally scarcely navigable, it will be admitted that they are greatly 
and unfairly exposed. But, perhaps, all the defects of the present dis- 
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position might be remedied by a strong corps de reserve, say of 10,000 
men, posted somewhere in the rear of the line; Jefferson barracks would 
be a central point. 


“Tt is difficult to treat the subject seriously. The ist regiment of 
dragoons is divided by seven hundred miles, under circumstances which 
have scarcely been exaggerated. Never having served together, and under 
a press of duties since its establishment, no opportunity has been offered 
to revive, to a great degree, a practical knowledge of that important arm; 
of the service of cavalry, almost lost in the United States. Scattered in 
huts and sheds of stables, which they have sometimes to build themselves; 
constantly detached in new patrols, to correct petty disorders among the 
Indians, they can thus only serve to irritate, and expose numerical weakness. 


“The time will come, though perhaps rather late, when 2,500 men will 
be stationed in this vicinity; and when by adequate pay and bounties, 
(perhaps of land,) good men will be induced to enlist. There is a very 
great falling off in the character of the recruits this year for the dragoons; 
and although the same men will not enlist for five years, that will for three, 
without greater inducements, this last term is much too short for that 
service. 


“A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Officers and men of the army were not only persons who suffered 
illness and death at Fort Gibson. George Catlin was desperately ill while 
there and Beyrich, the Prussian botanist, and his servant both passed away 
after their return to the post from the West. 


Fevers of several sorts carried off hundreds of men as well as wives 
and young children of officers and it was many years before the danger 
from the bites of musquitoes were proven as the cause of malaria and 
other diseases. The Grand River was a favorite swimming place and many 
soldiers lost their lives below its waters. 


Altogether it took a hardy man to survive the many dangers although 
no fights with Indians took place in the vicinity there were some bloody 
encounters with desperate outlaws who took advantage of the lack of laws 
to carry on their nefarious attempts against both red and white men. 


That conditions were still in a deplorable condition in 1839 was con- 
firmed by a report made by the famous General Wool’ to adjutant General 
R. Jones from New Orleans May 6, 1839: 


I have just arrived from visiting the forts on the Red and Arkansas 
rivers, when I received your letter of the 22d ultimo. Ags goon as I have 
inspected the Arsenal at Baton Rouge I will proceed to execute the duties 
assigned me by order 25. 


“IT have only time to add that we never will have well disciplined 
Regiments or Companies until colonels are compelled to command their 
regiments and Captains their companies. Of the Dragoons, four Companies 
at Gibson, two Captains were absent and only one fit for Duty—No field 


7 John Ellis Wool, a native of Newburg, New York, was born February 20, 1784 
and appointed from that state to the United States Army as a captain of the Thir- 
teenth Infantry on April 14, 1812. He became a major of the Twenty-ninth In- 
fantry a year later and served a year in the Sixth Infantry, before he was commis- 
sioned a colonel of the Inspector General Department where he remained from 
April 29, 1816 to June 25, 1841. He later became brigadier and major general 
and made such a gallant fight in the battle of Buena Vista on February 23, 1847 
that he received the thanks of Congress in January, 1854. 
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officers with the Command. Of the 4th Infantry several Companies were 
commanded at the time of inspection by sergeants—The Colonel had arrived 
but had not yet assumed the Command of his Regiment. I observed the 
same deficiency of officers in the 3d Infantry. 


“T am very respectfully, Your Obdt. Servt. 
“John HE. Wool 
Brig. Genl. U.S.A.’’8 


—Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


CAPTAIN EUSTACE TRENOR: A Correction 


Attention is called to an important correction: The name of 
Captain Eustace Trenor, First Dragoons, is inadvertantly given as 
‘‘Captain Eustis Turner’’ in the article, ‘‘The March of the First 
Dragoons from Jefferson Barracks, ‘‘by Hamilton Gardner appearing 
in the Spring number (1953) of The Chronicles, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 
pp. 33, 34, 36. 


Captain Eustace Trenor accompanied the noted Dragoon Ex- 
pedition (Leavenworth Expedition) organized at Fort Gibson by 
General Henry Leavenworth to visit the Plains Indians of Western 
Oklahoma in 1834.9 Commissioned Captain, First Dragoons, March 
4, 1833, he had an important part in early history of Oklahoma as 
seen by his military record which included the following service on 
the Western Frontier: ‘‘Ft. Gibson, I. T., 1834,—Expedition to the 
Canadian River, 1835,—Ft. Gibson, I.T., 1835-36,—Necogdoches, Tex., 
1836,—F't. Gibson, I.T., 1837-39; . . . . on frontier duty at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan., 1840-41, 1842—Ft. Gibson, I.T., 1842,—and 
F't. Leavenworth, Kan.’’ He was commissioned Major, First Dragoons, 
on June 30, 1846.1° A native of New York and graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point (July 1, 1822), Major Hustace 
Trenor died on February 16, 1847, at New York City, aged forty-four. 


8 National Archives, Office of the Adjutant General 145-W-1839. In many years 
of research this is the first mention of General Wool being at Fort Gibson ever 
discovered by the writer. 

® George H. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1950), pp. 15, 41. Captain Trenor remained in command 
of Camp Leavenworth (July 7, 1834) near the present site of Kingston, Oklahoma, 
where many of the men were sick including General Henry Leavenworth who died 
on July 21, 1834. } F 

10 Major-General George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy (New York, 1868), p. 230-31. 

See also, “Eustace Trenor” in Francis B, Heitman, Historical Register (Wash- 


ington, 1903), Vol. I, p. 970. 
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Sam Houston: INTERPRETER OF INDIAN STRATEGY 


James W. Covington, Professor of History, University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Florida, has contributed the following notes with copy of a 
letter signed by the noted Sam Houston soon after he had left the 
Indian Territory for Texas: 


The fame of Sam Houston as the “George Washington of Texas” has 
overshadowed the fact that Houston had a vast store of knowledge con- 
cerning the life and philosophy of the American Indian. He probably knew 
as much about the Indians as any man of the Nineteenth Century. This 
informal education was begun in his “teens” when he ran away from 
home, and his brothers found him among the Cherokees on the banks of the 
Tennessee River. Sam was happy in this primitive way of life and was 
found lying under a tree reading Pope’s translation of the Iliad. The 
brothers were not able to return with the young fugitive, and he visited 
his white family at infrequent intervals. Chief Oo-loo-te-ka of the Chero- 
kees adopted him and gave Sam the Indian of Raven.!l 


This admiration of the Indians lasted throughout Houston’s life. 
He lived with the Cherokees at various times in Tennessee and Oklahoma 
until he left for Texas and destiny in 1832. The camp of Oo-loo-te-ka’s band 
near Ft. Gibson, Oklahoma served as the home of Sam Houston during most 
of this period. Federal officials regarded Sam Houston as one who knew 
the Indian situation thoroughly. The following letter illustrates Houston’s 
knowledge of the Plains Indians and how they maintained a delicate re- 
lationship between the British, the Americans, and the neighboring Indian 
tribes: 


“The undersigned have the honor to reply to the note of Gov. Cass, of 
the 6th Instant, on the subject of Mr. Abbay’s captivity among the Indians 
of the S. W. Prairies.!2 


“From the best general information, on the subject of the Indians who 
roam these immense plains, we think it certain that Mr. Abbay!3 was cap- 
tured by the Pawnees!4 of the plains. They are in the habit of constant 
warfare with the Osages and regard all persons, who approach their 
country from the Hast of Red River, as enemies and are ready at all times 


11 Marquis James, The Raven (Indianapolis, 1929), p. 19. : 

12Sam Houston and Andrew Hughes to Secretary of War Lewis Cass, March 12, 
1834, Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, National Archives, Pawnee, 1834. 
A copy of the letter from Cass to Houston was not available in the National Archives. 
Letter of Richard G. Wood to James W. Covington, January 23, 1953. Lewis Cass 
was previously governor of Michigan Territory. 

13 George B. Abbay, member of a company of Rangers under the command of 
Lieut. Col. James B. Many on patrol north of Red River, was killed in attack by 
Plains Indians (Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 
1926] ) —Ed. 

14The term “Pawnee” was loosely used in referring to the Southern Plains 
tribes in the 1830’s, a general term for the allied Comanche, Kiowa and Wichita 
in their wars against the Osage. The Comanches, of the three allied tribes, were 
notoriously the most formidable and usually implicated in any trouble on the frontier 
(Rupert N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement [Glen- 
dale, 1933]). Abbay was reported captured by the “Pawnee Peak,” misspelling of 
“Pani Pique” (Tattooed Pawnee”), the early name for the Wichita. While the 
Wichita are related to the Pawnee proper (Caddoan stock), the Pawnee proper were 
not connected with the capture and death of Abbay, for at that time they ranged 
far north on their lands in the Platte River region of Nebraska (Muriel H. Wright, 
A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma [Norman, 1951]).—Ed. 
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to steal their horses or to make battle with them.15 The information of 
the Pawnees in relation to the Indian Tribes on [the] Arkansas [River] as 
well as to the relations which these tribes bear to the U. States is very im- 
perfect—[we are] aware however that they are in amity with the U. States 
and that they derive Supplies from them. This fact has doubtless an influence 
in rendering these Indians hostile to citizens of the U. States. It is con- 
ceded that the warriors of the Pawnees amount to at least three thousand 
in number! They are proud, confident of their strength and sagacious, 
While all of their movements are executed with great celerity. This policy 
is to retain the control of the Prairies, in such manner, as will enable them 
to keep up a correspondence with the British traders of the North West 
from whom they derive many articles of great use to them.16 To accomplish 
this object, intelligence relative to the whites and Indians on [the] 
Arkansas, is of primary importance to them. In the absence of all friendly 
intercourse with either, their only source of information is to take 
prisoners from both, whenever it is in their power—retain them as slaves, 
and as soon as they can learn the language of the Pawnees, to make in- 
terpreters of them. We are therefore led to the conclusion that Mr. Abbay 
is yet a prisoner among them as it will be their policy to preserve his life. 


“To ascertain whether or not, Mr. Abbay yet lives or by whom he was 
really captured if by those Indians, it will be indispensibly necessary to 
open a communication with them by the most safe and direct mode. 


captives to death, that they can boast the first trophy and influence the 


spectacle!17 Furthermore there is no force than can be gent against the 
Indians with any prospect of success. The display of a force on the Prairies 
would unit all the Indians that inhabit them and overwhelm it at once. 
Besides if the Pawnees alone could sueceed in decoying a force to a proper 
distance in the Prairies, they would steal their horses, and defeat would be 
the certain consequence. The conviction that any warlike display would 
prove prejudicial to the object to be attained if it did not prove fatal to 


“We therefore take leave to suggest, as the most feasible plan which 
presents its-self to us, is to appoint some two or three men, well acquainted 
with Indian character, possessing courage, sagacity and skill as woodmen, 
with a few others; as they might think proper: by not more than ten or 
twelve in number and dispatch them to the Pawnee nation, accompanied 
by such presents as might be thought fit to send to the Indians. If they 
should not loose [sic] their scalp and find out Mr. Abbay—the presumption 
is that they could succeed in procuring his release: if not they could at 
least succeed in contacting the Indians and induce some of their chiefs to 
visit the frontier Posts of the U. States: which would inevitably lead to a 
treaty and the release of Mr. Abbay. 


15 This would be from Arkansas and Louisiana. : 
16 Other Indian tribes attempted to serve as “middle men” between the whites 
and more remote tribes and thus pass on their worn out metal goods at a profit to 


the former user. 

17 James O, Pattie and his friends attempted to rescue four or five Spanish 
women from the Comanches, but only two escaped. At the first alarm, the Indians 
killed the others. Robert G. Cleland, This Reckless Breed of Men (New York, 
1950), p. 168. 
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“Tf a treaty is once concluded with those Indians; their interest, as 
well as their conveniences, would induce them to remain on good terms 
with the citizens of the U. States. 


“We beg leave to present to the consideration of Gov. Cass, the plan 
of directing the persons [unreadable] (if any should be) to proceed by way 
of the West of Red River, and approach the Indians by way of the Old 
Pawnee village in the mountains of Texas; or to pass up the Brazos, where 
they will meet the Comanches, who are friendly with the Americans in 
Texas, and on good terms with the Pawnees, after hunting and camping 
with them. Should any plan be adopted and that by the route of the Old 
village be thought best, we would remark that it may be greatly proper to 
take some of the most trusty of the Caddo tribe along as they are said to keep 
up a regular intercourse with the Pawnees and are charged | in many 
instances, of uniting with them, in war parties, in horse stealing.18 


“Should the enterprise be undertaken, and men can be procured who 
are suitable, they will, of course, be left to consult such measures, and 
adopt such means, as they may deem most proper, to effect the object 
and meet the wishes of the Government. 


“Washington City19 “With great consideration 
Browns’ Hotel we have the honor to be 
12th March 1834 Your Mo Ob. Servants 


“Sam Houston 
“Andrew Hughes” 


Pians For A Linauistic SurvEY oF OKLAHOMA 


The following outline for a survey of Indian tribal languages 
in Oklahoma is contributed by William E. Bittle, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Oklahoma: 


In recent years, the survey method has come to be exploited more fully 
as a prerequisite to intensive research in a variety of disciplines. Especially 
in certain of the social sciences, where the formulation of reseach problems 
is often no more difficult than the determination or limitation of the ma- 
terials which will be utilized in their solution, the survey has provided 
a method whereby such materials may be investigated and limited so that 
any research plan is really feasible in terms of time, money and personnel 
available. The function of the survey has been recognized, perhaps, most 
clearly in the field of archaeology. In a recent article, Bell20 has pointed 
out that archaeological surveys have frequently been stimulated in this, 
and other, areas by the threat to pre-historic materials represented by 
plans of the Federal Government to construct reservoirs and inundate large 
sections of land. Since neither the extent of archaeological deposits nor 
their relative importance can be effectively anticipated, it is necessary 
to sample the materials in a systematic way, and to attempt to provide a 
more or less adequate description of such materials before they are 
permanently lost. 


In many other areas of the United States, surveys in archaeology have 
for long been recognized as antecedent to informed research, and have been 


18 The Caddo Indians aided the Texans in many scouting parties. 

19 Brown’s Indian Queen Hotel was located on Pennsylvania Avenue and often 
served as Houston’s base of operations in Washington. 
: 20 Bell, Robert E., “Recent Archaeological Research in Oklahoma”, The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, pp. 303-312. 
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organized to sample prehistoric remains and to allow scholars to lay 
careful plans for systematic excavation. It is, of course, this latter, more 
deliberate kind of survey which is preferable, since in this case the decision 
to excavate a particular area rests upon factors internal to the discipline 
rather than upon such accidental and extraneous factors as are represented 
by a program of soil and water conservation. 


There is, I think, a self-evident analogy between the archaeological 
survey and the linguistic survey, especially insofar as aim and method are 
concerned. The linguistic survey, like the similar venture in archaeology, 
defines as its primary goal the circumscription of the field of study. More- 
over, the need for such a survey of the state today is nearly as pressing 
as for the survey of prehistorical materials. The study of several languages 
spoken in Oklahoma is imperative, and must be undertaken within the 
llext year or so, if we intend ever having any information whatever on 
them. In the past, several languages once spoken by a large number of 
individuals have been described under the difficult condition of utilizing 
a sole surviving speaker. Tonkawa, for example, is reported to have been 
described from the speech of one of the last speakers of that language; 
and it is far from inconceivable that within the next decade, a number 
of languages now spoken by a dozen or more individuals will be quite 
extinct. 


However, for the great majority of languages the possibility of ex- 
tinction is not great. But this in no wise minimizes either the value or 
the need for a survey of such languages, for the very important reasons 
outlined above. It is the intent, then, of this discussion, to outline the 
major steps to be taken in the establishmnt of such a survey. 


One of the first steps to be taken by the Survey would be an enumeration 
of the languages of the state. That is, it would be necessary to determine 
exactly which languages are still spoken, and by how many individuals. 
This would not be a separate operation, but rather an adjunct of certain 
other operations. Of primary interest to the Survey, and to students of 
linguistics as well, would be a census of native speakers in the state. This 
information, in part available through individuals who have worked, 
or are working, with groups in the field, must for the most part come from 
the Indians themselves, and from the several agencies which serve them. 
It is tentatively proposed that questionnaires be compiled and sent out 
both to tribal representatives and to members of the various tribes. The 
information which will be requested will include estimates, subjective to 
be sure, of the number of speakers who are relatively fluent in a particular 
language, along with other information which is regarded as pertinent to 
the investigation. The personal questionnaires will help provide a check 
on the materials provided by Tribal Councils, and will also allow for 
the specifying of native speakers. Thus, in order that the Survey fulfil 
part of its proposed function, it is desireable that names of individual 
speakers be maintained on file for purposes of guiding the later program 
of the Survey. 


It need hardly be pointed out that this technique for collecting in- 
formation is not altogether sound in certain respects. It is, for example, 
notoriously unsafe to depend too heavily upon estimates made by untrained 
persons as to self-fluency. A further difficulty lies in the fact that fluency 
cannot adequately be defined in our questionnaires, with the obvious result 
that our estimates will cover a range from absolute fluency (perhaps even 
monolingualism) to something less than fleeting acquaintance with a 
language. But this problem is at the present time unavoidable. Un- 
fortunately, the Department of the Interior does not maintain census 
records which provide the information desired. It is clear, however, that 
these initial estimates will ultimately be checked in the field by trained 
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linguists. The primary job of the estimate, then, will be to provide the 
Survey with any information on native speakers and their location in the 
state. 


At the same time questionnaires are being distributed and received, the 
second important task will be carried out. It is, of course, necessary to 
determine exactly what research has been done, and is available, on the 
languages of Oklahoma. Certain of the languages are quite well docu- 
mented; others have never been studied. Thus, Kiowa-Apache, one of the 
important western Oklahoma languages, has, until recently, been touched 
upon only indirectly in the course of a larger study of the Apachean 
languages of the Southwest. Similarly, Kiowa, Comanche and several others, 
lack complete descriptions in print. In order that work not be unneces- 
sarily duplicated, then, the preparation of an extensive and exhaustive 
bibliography of Oklahoma languages is indicated. This will involve at 
least two processes. The first of these will include a compilation of all 
published materials on the languages spoken within the state. The second 
process, and one equally important with the first, will be the determina- 
tion of the extent to which materials on Oklahoma languages have been 
prepared but not published. There are, for example, a number of persons 
who have, from time to time, worked intensively with one group or another. 
Much of this material has either never been analyzed, or at least, has never 
been published. Where possible, those materials which are still unanalyzed, 
and which are represented only by collections of field notes, will be dupli- 
cated in the files of the Survey. Thus, in certain cases individuals may 
have collected materials which they do not propose to analyze, and which 
they may well be willing to transmit to us for analysis. On the other hand, 
in those instances where materials are now being prepared, record of that 
fact will be kept and taken into consideration when plans for field work 
are fully formulated. 


These, then, are the preliminaries, necessary in order that information 
may be collected and a general program of research formulated. A third 
major source of information is, of course, the people of the state. Just 
as many of the archaeological sites of importance have been called to the 
attention of the Department of Anthropology by interested citizens, it is 
hoped that relevant information will be provided by those living in the 
state who frequently come into contact with Indian groups, and whose 
acquaintance with those groups is intimate. In many cases, this informa- 
tion will serve as a partial check on the data furnished by the tribes them- 
selves. In other cases, it will constitute the only information we may have 
in the Survey on a particular language. All such information received 
will be maintained in the files, and utilized conjointly with other informa- 
tion in defining particular field problems. 


When our information on native languages is more or less complete, 
and when there are available to us trained individuals who are competent 
to carry out scientific analysis of language, the major task of the Survey 
will be undertaken. 


The discipline of anthropology has come to realize more and more in 
recent years that linguistic materials are invaluable aids to the solution 
of historical and synchronic problems. But before any linguistic material 
can be utilized in conjunction with these problems, it must be ordered 
according to well-defined descriptive practices. That is, each language 
must be analyzed by modern phonemic methods in order that it be useful. 
Thus, the collection of materials from the various groups throughout the 
state will constitute the primary task of the Survey. It is hoped that 
individuals, trained in recording techniques, may be utilized for the col- 
lection of this data, which will then either be analyzed by them, or by 
other persons working with the Survey. The Survey will, in any event, 
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remain the central agency for information, maintaining at least duplicate 
copies of all field materials which will be completed as time allows. 
In addition, it is hoped that these materials may be made available to 
individuals throughout the state, or in other areas, who are interested in 
working on particular languages. In short, the primary importance of 
such an endeavor is to stimulate directed research in linguistic studies, 
rather than to monopolize it. 


In order that the materials which are prepared on the languages of 
Oklahoma may be presented to a large group of scholars and interested 
laymen, it is contemplated that a publication series will be established 
which will provide such a vehicle for the dissemination of information. 


As is clearly indicated by the general tenor of the remarks above, the 
Survey is as yet sub-embronic. <A pilot study is, though, now under way 
which involves the use of some two hundred questionnaires. In a reasonable 
time, we will be able to evaluate our methods, and to determine what 
percent response we may expect. 


The success of the endeavor will in large part depend, in the initial 
phases, upon the cooperation of Indians throughout the state, and equally, 
upon other persons interested in the systematic study of Indian languages. 
Whether or not the actual field work program will mature in one year of 
five, further, depends upon a yariety of other factors, not the least of 
which is the availability of trained analysts. In any event, it appears 
that the collection of information on spoken languages will provide an 
invaluable guide to further study in the state by our local scholars and 
those of other regions. Full fruition of the program is to be hoped for; 
but the preliminaries will be our first consideration. 


—William E. Bittle 


Department of Anthropology, 
University of Oklahoma. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Junes>, 1953 


The regular annual or Birthday meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society usually meets upon May 26 of each 
year. The Executive Committee was authorized by the Directors to accept 
the invitation of the City of Guymon to hold the annual meeting of the 
Society in Guymon. The Executive Committee selected June 5, 1953 as the 
date of this meeting, inasmuch as an historical tour of western and north- 
western Oklahoma comprising three days, June 4, 5 and 6, 1958, would be 
centered around the meeting of the Board held under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Society. 


On June 5, 1953, after a banquet had been served by the Chamber of 
Commerce in the Dale Hotel, Guymon, Oklahoma, General William S. Key, 
President, called the Board of Directors to order and upon roll call the 
following members answered present: General William S. Key, Judge 
Redmond §. Cole, Mr. R. G. Miller, Judge W. J. Peterson, Judge Edgar Ss. 
Vaught, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, and Dr. Charles 
Evans, Secretary. 


The following members presented letters explaining their absence: 
Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Dr. I. N. 
McCash, J. W. Raley, Mr. Milt Phillips, Mr. Baxter Taylor, Judge R. A. 
Hefner; Col. George Shirk, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Mr. H. B. Bass were in 
BHurope, and Dr. EB. E. Dale is in Australia. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made a motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient reasons 
for their absence. Judge Edgar S. Vaught seconded the motion which 
passed. 


The President presented the resignation of Mr. Thomas G. Cook of 
Buffalo, who had stated that his health and demands of business prevented 
him from serving. A motion was made by Judge Edgar S. Vaught that 
Mr. Cook’s resignation be accepted and that the regrets of the Board of 
Directors be extended to Mr. Cook for his inability to give further service 
to this Society. The motion was seconded by Judge Redmond §. Cole and 
passed. 


After discussion for the replacement of a director for this vacancy, 
the conclusion was reached that further time be given for consideration to 
so important a matter. 


The Secretary presented the resignation of Mrs. Dorothy Holcomb, 
Director of the Union Memorial Room. He stated that Mrs. Holcomb had 
received a far higher salary and though she had enjoyed her work, still it 
was incumbent that she take the position with the Oklahoma City Public 
Libraries. The Secretary stated that under the direction of the President 
of the Society he had secured the services, temporarily, of Miss Bertha 
Barnett, a teacher in the public schools of Oklahoma City. Miss Barnett 
presented credentials revealing that she holds the Degrees of A.B. and M.A. 
from the University of Oklahoma. It was the sense of the Board that action 


would be taken in filling this position permanently at the next Board 
meeting. 


The Secretary presented a letter from Mr. R. M. Mountecastle regretting 
he was unable to attend this session of the Board, but he was sending a 
letter from the Chamber of Commerce at Fort Gibson, signed by Mr. Q. B. 
Boydston, President, in which the Chamber of Commerce acknowledges 
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receipt from Mr. R. M. Mountcastle of the keys to the old Barracks Building, 
He states that the Chamber of Commerce hag taken possession of the build- 
ing and will maintain it as a community center. The large room on the 
first floor will be maintained as a museum and will be kept open for 
inspection by visitors. The Chamber of Commerce, the Ladies Civic Club 
and the Old Fort Club have acquired sufficient furniture to completely 
furnish the museum room. He begs the Board of Directors and Society 
for anything that is available that would be suitable for placing in the 
museum room. These organizations plan to redecorate the rest of the 
building and select some suitable person to reside in the living quarters 
and keep the building open at all times for public inspection. The Board 
received this letter with much enthusiasm and a letter will be written by 
the Secretary to Mr. Boydston in appreciation for all this planning for 
proper reception of the public at this historic spot. 


The President called attention to the splendid work carried out by 
Mr. H. B. Bass, Colonel Shirk and Dr. T. L. Ballenger in clearing and 
cleaning the old Worcester Cemetery in Cherokee County, Oklahoma. 
Through the efforts of Judge N. B. Johnson and H. B. Bass, the Board of 
County Commissioners of Cherokee County, secured a conveyance to the 
Society of this cemetery. The Board of County Commissioners who executed 
this deed were Mr. Jack Ballew, Chairman, Cookson, Okla., Buck 
Thorne, Tahlequah, and Mr. Berry Littlefield, Tahlequah. The Secretary 
pointed out that Mr. Ballenger had expended thus far in doing this work 
some $326.07, leaving a balance of $73.93, in the Bass donation for this 
project. The Secretary reported that Dr. Ballenger believed that a few 
dollars per month for hiring workmen to cut grass, clear weeds, etc., were 
essential. The Board voted to appropriate out of the private funds not 
to exceed $5.00 per month for this project. The Secretary was requested 
to express the earnest appreciation of the Society to Dr. T. L. Ballenger 
for his untiring efforts in this work. 


It was brought out by Mrs. Rella Looney that the sum of $682.00 was 
collected from the 62 passengers on the two busses used in this Historical 
Tour, leaving a deficit of $18.00, the total cost of said busses being $700.00. 
The Secretary pointed out that the expenses of the Secretary, Miss Muriel 
H. Wright and Mrs. Rella Looney, allowed by the Board on this Tour, 
together with the sum of $8.00 each allowed to Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, Mrs. 
Hdith T. Mitchell, Mrs. Louise Cook and Mrs. C. E. Cook, members of the 
staff on this trip, would reach the sum of $123.00. A motion was made by 
Mr. Thomas J. Harrison that this amount be allowed from the private 
funds, which was seconded by Mr. W. J. Peterson, and passed. 


The President stated that Col. George Shirk had received an offer of 
$347.00 for the timber which had been cut from the R. M. Jones property 
near Hugo, Oklahoma. Mr, W. J. Peterson made a motion that this sum 
of $347.00 be accepted for this timber and Judge Edgar S. Vaught seconded 
the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that the Board of Public Affairs had been for 
several weeks repairing the plaster throughout the Historical Building 
and had expended the sum of about $1000.00 for this work. In every room 
this repair made each room better but at the same time made it unpleasant to 
look upon. Mr. C. R. Smith, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
was urged to state to the Board when the painting of each room and all the 
rooms would begin. His answer, in brief, is as follows: “As of this date, 
it is even doubtful that we will have money for painting after the ist of 
July because certain appropriations have been killed by the current Session 
of Legislature.” Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour made a motion that it was the 
sense of the Board that this painting be done as soon as possible as 
hundreds of visitors within and without the State are coming into the 
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building day by day. Judge Redmond S. Cole seconded the motion, which 
passed. 


The President pointed out that the Bill setting up a Commission for 
The Golden Jubilee celebration of the 50th birthday of Oklahoma—1957, 
had passed the Legislature and was signed by the Governor. Mrs. Anna B. 
Korn was largely instrumental in fashioning this Bill and pressing it 
through the Legislature. The Board expressed much gratification in 
learning that one of its Directors had been instrumental in this fine work. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore’s report as Treasurer was read and it revealed 
that the finances were in most excellent condition. Collections for May, 
one month, were $694.25. A committee was appointed consisting of the 
President and the Secretary to act, if the purchase of another Bond is found 
to be a proper procedure. 


It was the sense of the Board that the regular quarterly meeting be 
held in July. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made a motion that the Secretary write to 
all Chambers of Commerce, individuals, etc., who had so efficiently and 
enthusiasticly assisted in making this Historical Tour so pleasant and 
profitable, extending the appreciation of the Society. This was seconded 
by Mr. R. G. Miller and passed. 


At this point Mr. Miller stated that the Oklahoma Press Association 
takes pride in that it organized the Oklahoma Historical Society. This 
year, this Tour was taken when the Oklahoma Press Association was 
holding its meeting. He said, “Next year if a Tour is made, I should like 
to have General Key, Judge Vaught and others impress on the Oklahoma 
Press Association to go on the Tour as far as convenient. There should 
be more newspapers than the Daily Oklahoman represented on these tours. 
Let us plan,” said he, “two months ahead with the Press Association. 
Also let us plan to have as many teachers from the schools of the whole 
state make this Tour, if possible, The Department of Education, City 
Superintendents, etc., should be requested to help in this matter.” These 


suggestions of Mr. Miller were cordially received by all members of the 
Board. 


The Secretary presented a remarkable number of applicants for mem- 
bership secured in the last quarter: 


LIFH: Myron H. Andrews, Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth Borden, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Archibald Edwards, Oklahoma City; Carl G. Etling, Boise 
City; Morton Harrison, Tulsa; Edgar Parish Hunter, Ada; Alvin Ross 
Jackson, Oklahoma City; Sperry Joanna Jones, Oklahoma City; Floyd BH. 
Maytubby, Oklahoma City; G. C. Spillers, Tulsa; Mrs. G. C. Spillers, Tulsa; 
J. W. Pearson, Los Angeles, Calif.; C. I. Pontius, Tulsa; Edwin Leo Presley, 
Oklahoma City; Harry H. Rogers, San Antonio, Texas; Freeda M. Skinner, 
Oklahoma City; Mary Jo Turner, Washington; John EH. Wagner, Chandler. 


ANNUAL: G. CG. Adams, Ardmore; Sibyl Gee Alexander, Edmond; FE. . 
Murial Angelo, Oklahoma City; Francis L. Bacon, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Wendell B. Barnes, Tulsa; M. F. Barno, Atlanta, Ga.; Minnie Bidwell, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Stewart G. Branyan, Tulsa; Mrs. Eva Burke, Corsi- 
cana, Texas; Glenwood Buzbee, Lindsay; Mrs. T. C. Canton, Griggs; Ernest 
B. Cook, Oklahoma City; O. R. Christoph, Oklahoma City; Richard WwW. 
Chuculate, Sallisaw; R. D. Cody, Centrahoma; Blizabeth C. Cooper, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. A. B. Dana, Hphriam, Wis.; Jim Davis, Muskogee; Harl 
C. Hverett, McMann: Anna Finkelstein, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mike Grey, 
Hooker; W. James Gough, Mission, Kans.; Ernestine Gravley, Shawnee; 
John Richard Green, Tulsa; Joseph Martin Green, Tulsa; J. W. Greenman, 
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Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. C. W. Henson, Healdton; L. G. Heydrick, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Mrs. R. W. Hill, Healdton; Philip J. Huls, Hufaula; Bert T. Jayne, 
Oklahoma City; Paul I. Johnston, Tulsa; Kaplan, Muskogee; Leonard 
Keller, in Service; Norma Kilgore, Muskogee; Wm. H. Leckie, Norman: 
Eva S. Lee, Tulsa; Gerald GC. Leighton, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ellen Jane 
Lindsay, Ft. Worth, Texas; Carlos RB. Logan, Muskogee; Carrol Loving, 
Oklahoma City; Orlando McClendon, Oklahoma City; Abner G. McCown, 
Edmond; GC. W. McGilberry, Oglala, So. Dak.; Maureen McKernan, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. James W. McMahan, Okemah; Duncan McRee, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Evelyn Maheras, Bartlesville; Mary Lee Meek, Falls Church, Va.; 
Mrs. B. B. Mitchell, Healdton; A. G. Moore, Muskogee; Mrs. 1. L. Morrison, 
Tulsa; Shy Munger, Stillwater; C. S. Murray, Seiling: C. T. Mustain, Cleora; 
Frank Northup, Oklahoma City; Henry L. Peck, Ft. Towson; William A. 
Pevehouse, Kansas City) Mo-On Ae Powell, Oklahoma City; Clara Carol 
Price, Oklahoma City; Mrs. B. F. Pumphrey, Tulsa; Mike Rainbolt, Cordell; 
John Wesley Raley, Shawnee: James L. Rankin, Granite: S. H. Starkey, 
Oklahoma City; Martha Wetherell Stewart, Tulsa; Mrs. Leonard Swover- 
land, Tulsa; Jas. A. Thomas, Shawnee; James P. Thomas, Shawnee; Mrs. 
James P. Thomas, Shawnee; Charles O. Thompson, Jr., Oklahoma City; 
Fred V. Verity, Oklahoma City; Charles Temple Walker, Oklahoma, City; 
Virginia Warburst, Grandfield; Hdgar Donnelly Welch, Oklahoma City; 
W. O. Wethington, Nash; Mrs. Charles J. White, Shattuck; Mrs. Muriel 
Williams, Tulsa; Mrs. Roxa Wright, Leona, N. J. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole made a motion that they each be elected and 
admitted as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. 
Mr. Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts had been received: 
Two pair Indian Ball Clubs, donor, Judge John Powell; large old cork 
Screw used in 1880, donor, A. S. Beckner; satin handmade Oklahoma Flag, 
beaded and trimmed with feathers, donor, Mrs. Reba A. Orr; Steel blade 
found under the roots of a very old tree, donor Wm. F. Epple, Sr.; 
stone ax and grinding stone, donor, B. F. Higgins; page from a day book 
used by John W. Willcutt during the War Between the States, donor, 
Mrs. Euvie T. Grise; original note dated April 21, 1818, original specifi- 
cations for the plumbing of the A. L. Colcord residence, original patent for 
land in Missouri, donor, John Narber; 1914 dime to fill in coin collection, 
donor, Norma N, Robinson, filing cabinet used by A. S. McKennon, Member 
of Dawes Commission, donor, W. T. Hardy; papers of the late George W. 
Choate, President of the last Choctaw Senate, donor, Sybil York Turner, 
ereat-grand-daughter of George W. Choate; campaign button with picture 
of Wm. Jennings Bryan, donor, Mrs. Lee Roberts; hat worn in Run of 
1893, hat bought in 1873 worn on the Chisholm Trail, coat worn by a Union 
Soldier in the War Between the States, wool coverlet, hand made by Chero- 
kee girl when the Cherokees first moved to Arkansas, quirt, made by 
Geronimo, chaps worn by Will Rogers when he was in the 101 Wild 
West Show, donor, Edd Stinnett; Beaded bag, Consistory souvenir, razor 
atrap, donor, Sybil York Turner; large framed oil painting of the Elk 
House, first hotel built in North McAlester in 1870, painted and presented 
by Mrs. Frank Sittel, Sr.; picture album of Indian Chiefs, donor, Charles 
Butterworth, 19 military pictures, donor, Mrs. Alva J. Niles: 9 pictures of 
Sulphur Springs, Ind. Ter., donor Mrs. W. R. Edwards; 33 pictures of 
Indian Schools, donor, Mrs. W. E. Van Cleve; 3 pictures of the George W. 
Choate home, donor, Sybil York Turner; 2 pictures of Bob Biffle, donor, 
Bartlett Boder, president of the St. Joseph Historical Society; Standard 
Atlas and Plat Book of Woods County, Okla., 1906, Standard Atlas and 
Plat Book of Woodward Co., 1906, gift of C. E. Washburn, Waynoka, through 
BH. H. Kelley, Okla. City; Papers, clippings and other valuable early Okla- 
homa history, gift of Fred L. Wenner, Guthrie; Early history and valuable 
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-g of early Osage County history, gift of Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater ; 
Hteorieal eierovial collection and history of Oklahoma City Post Office, 
gift of Mrs. Maisie Richardson Lollar, Riverside, Calif., through E. H. Kelley, 
Okla. City; Framed copy of Daily Oklahoman, Sunday, Feb. 28, 1926, con- 
taining story and pictures relating to the Old Creek Council House built 
in 1876; gift of Mrs. C. HE. B. Cutler, Okmulgee; Double glass framed copy 
of Ulster Co. Gazette, containing story of death of General George Wash- 
ington; gift of Mrs. Marion Jones, Okla. City; gift of James Brooks Wright, 
“Biographical Sketch of Rey. Allen Wright and Family”; gift of Mrs. 
Raleigh Kobel, Sallisaw, through Miss Muriel A. Wright, Okla. City; 
Sequoyah article by Mr. W. J. Weaver and an article by his son, J. Frank 
Weaver: a book of poems by Miss Genoa Morris, “An now to Avalon,” 
gift through Miss Muriel H. Wright, Okla. City; Pictorial Review of the 
First Governor-Student Day in the history of the A.&M. College, Mar. 7, 
1952, gift of Dr. B. B. Chapman; Copies of the Original Constitution of 
the State of Oklahoma; 3 copies of Officers and members of Oklahoma 
State Offices and Boards, Commissions, Courts and the Legislature, gifts 
of Ralph Hudson, State Librarian; Inaugural Edition of the Washington 
Post, Washington, D. C., gifts of Mrs. Antonette Sabestian and Miss Mary J. 
McGeorge, Washington, D. C., Dr. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, and Mrs. 
Maurine H. Abernathy, Trustee, Okla. State Society in Washington, D. C.; 
2 copies Stillwater Daily News-Press, Special A.&M. College Edition, 1953; 
3 copies Special Fifty Year Edition Daily Oklahoman and Times, Okla. 
City; photostat copy of original letter from Wm. Armstrong, Choctaw 
Agent, to Mr. H. G. Rind, Fort Towsen, Nov. 14, 1836, concerning Indian 
enrollment, ete., gift of Lee F. Harkins, Tulsa; “The Prehistoric Men of 
Kentucky” by Col. Bennett H. Young, Filson Club publication “Belgium” 
Foreign magazine, giving true picture of Belgium at war, 7 volumes 1940-47 
Ine., gift of Rev. Urban de Hasque, Okla. City; Copy of Presbyterian Life 
Magazine, May 30, 1958, containing story “He Could not Desert” Elijah 
Lovejoy, young Presbyterian minister, died for freedom of the press, by 
Mabel H. Sheibley and James W. Hoffman, gift of Mrs. Zoe Tighlman, 
Oklahoma City; Speeches on the Passage of the Bill for “Removal of 
the Indians” delivered in the Congress of the United States, April and 
May 1830, book published in 1830, New York, gift of James P. Taylor, 
Haverhill, Mass; Collections Vol. 27, 1952 containing Smith Papers Vol. 
3 1814, gift of Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn.; Deacon 
George Clark (e) of Milford, Connecticut, and Some of His Descendants, 
by George Clarke Bryant, gift of George Clarke Bryant and Florence Adele 
Farrel Bryant, Milford, Conn.; C. J. Phillips Collection, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
gift of Jerry Rand, Hudson View Gardens, New York City; Turnpike 
Souvenier Edition of the Opening of the Turner Turnpike, gift of Stroud 
American, Stroud, Okla.; Commencement edition, Indian Leader, Haskell 
1958, gift of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas; Minutes of the Forty- 
seventh Convention (annual) containing historical data of Oklahoma Bap- 
tists Organizations, gift of Baptist General Convention, Okla. City; 1898 
Census of Pawnee, Okla., complete, 1895 Census of White population Osage 
Nation, now Osage County, 1895 Census of Pawnee county, without Town 
of Cleveland, otherwise perhaps almost complete, gift of Mr. C. A. Barnes, 
County Assessor, Pawnee County, and Lewis Raba, County Attorney, 
Pawnee County, Pawnee, Oklahoma. 


Judge Edgar S. Vaught made a motion that the above gifts be accepted 
and that letters be sent to each donor expressing the appreciation of the 
Society. This was seconded by Mr. R. G. Miller, and passed. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. GRANT FOREMAN 


It being the first meeting of the Board of Directors since the death 
of Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee, the Board, out of profound love of and 
tribute to this great historian, developer and guardian of the Oklahoma 
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Historical Society, almost from its very foundation, expressed deep sorrow 
and distress upon his passing from the earth. 


Dr. Foreman, more than fifty years ago, in his early manhood, pro- 
ceeded to dedicate his whole life and work to the history of Oklahoma, 
and more especially, to all that related to Indian life in these regions. 
Books, manuscripts, newspaper and magazine articles flowed from his 
ben until all Oklahoma and America considered him the chief authority 
of all things pertaining to Southwestern Indian life. He obtained from 
the United States Congress in 1934 the great honor and practical value of 
making the Oklahoma Historical Society a depository of all governmental 
documents relating to Indian life of this State. He was serving as Director 
Emeritus and Director of Historical Research of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society at the time of his death on April 21, 1958. The Board offers this 
too brief eulogy to his memory. : 


Mr. W. J. Peterson made a motion since all business was finished 
that the Board of Directors do now adjourn. This motion was seconded 
by Dr. Emma Bstill-Harbour and passed. 


W.S. KEY, President. 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials, 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


